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ITEMS FOR TEACHERS 


PAINTER’S GREAT PEDAGOGICAL ESSAYS 
$1.25 

This volume contains selections illustrating every 
period of educational history from Plato to Herbert 
Spencer. Selections from twenty-six of the world’s 














ROARK’S ECONOMY IN EDUCATION $1.00 


This book discusses the application of the princi- 
ples of economy to the work of the school. It deals 
with the careful and economical use of time, money, 
and energy in effecting the right education. The 
general divisions of the subject are the organization 
and management of the individual school, and of 
the school system, and the useful direction of the 
other educational forces of the community. 


most prominent educators are given, each introduced 
by a brief biographical sketch. The reader is thus 
enabled to secure an acquaintance with the original 
sources of information, and a correct critical esti- 


mate of each author’s views and works. 








New School of Methods in Public School Music — 1905 





BOSTON, JULY 113 to 27 CHICAGO, AUGUST 7 to 19 
The high grade of the teaching force is shown by the fact that a large proportion has been chosen 


to address the ¢ oming convention of the N. E. A. on Musie Education. 


For circulars and full information, write to the Company 


AMERICAN BOOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 

















A NEW AND NOVEL GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS. Copies —paper—covers, separable so 


THING IN that either may be renewed separately ; thereby greater economy. Paper always flat 
and smooth — Little desk space —No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, 


WRITING BOOKS etc. Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. Sample copy, 10 cents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,, Boston New York Chicago 





INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. ” 24,0" 


$1.00, postpaid 


THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. | sertua nazar 


50 cents, postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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The best of the old and 
the best of the new 


SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID 








EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics § in 


Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


THE THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Primary Arithmetic, List price, 35 cents 
Intermediate Arithmetic, ‘ ae 40 * 
Advanced Arithmetic, ” é6 45 « 


These arithmetics are intended to 
elementary mathematics 


vitalize the teaching of 
rhey preserve the best that was in 
the old-time books with their topical method and their abun 
dant drill, and at the same 


time include material 


thoroughly modern in arrangement and in treatment. 


that is 


In the selection of problems those against which teachers 
have long protested have been replaced by those appealing to 
the life, the interests, and the powers of children 


A descriptive announcement will be sent, postpaid, to any 


address on request 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


























What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type- 

written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 











TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I —First Year . ‘ . P Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year ° r ‘ Per Copy 25 
BOOK III — Third Year . - : ‘ Per Copy -30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year ° ° ° Per Copy 45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . ° ° ° Per Copy 45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . . . . Per Copy .45 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy ° ° ° 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 


Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manjrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK. 

Buel, for Jesse Buel. 

Burke, for Edmund Burke, English statesman. 

Burrs Mills, for John Burr and sons, mill owners. 

Buskirk Pridge, for Martin Van Buskirk. 

Busti, for Paul Busti of Holland Land Company. 

Butter Hill, so called from resemblance to huge lump 
of butter 

Byron, for Lord Byron. 

Caldwell, for General James Caldwell, patentee. 

Caledonia, for ancient name of Scotland. 

Callicoon. is said to 
Dutch and Indian languages. 
however, is kaikoen. 
for Chief Pratt, 
friend of colonies during Revolution. 


(III. ) 


wore signify turkey in both 


Dutch word for turkey, 
Camden, Justice Earl of Camden, 

Cameron, tor ugald Cameron, agent for Poultney es- 
tate. 

Camillus, in state land board limits, and named by 
members of board for Roman magistrate. 

Campbell, for early settlers. 

Canadawa, “running through hem!ocks.” 

Canajoharie, name originally given to deep hole of 
foaming water at foot of one of falls of Canajoharie 
creek. Indian word, meaning, “pot or kettle that washes 
itself,” or, “‘a kettle-shaped hole in a rock.” 

Canandaigua, “a chosen spot,’’ or “a town set off,” or 
from Cabnandahgwah, ‘sleeping beauty,” or 
Genundewaheguah, “great hill people.’ 

Canaseraga, from Kanasawagza, 
beads with a string lying across.” 


from 
“several strings of 


Canastota, from Kniste or Kanetota, ‘“‘pine 
ing alone.”’ 


tree stand- 


Caneadea, “where the heavens rest upon the earth.” 
Canisteo, ‘“‘board on or in the water.” 

Cannonsville, for Benjamin Cannon, early owner. 

Canoga, from large spring which furnished motive 
power for two mills. ‘Oil floating on the water.” 

Cape Vincent, for Vincent, son of Le Ray de Chaumont. 

Carrollton, for G. Carroll, an original proprietor. 

Caryville, for Colonel Alfred Cary, early settler. 

Cassadaga, “under the rocks.”’ 

Castile, from ancient kingdom of Spain. 

Castle, so-called from stockade built by Dutch as pro- 
tection from Indians. 

Castleton, from ancient Indian castle on adjacent hills, 

Cataraque, “fort in the water.” 

Catherine, for Catherine Montour, wife of an Indian 
sachem. 

Cato, named by state land board in honor of distin- 
guished Roman. 

Catskill, monniains were called Katsbergs by the 
Dutch, from number of wild cats found in them, and the 
creek which flows from the mountains, Katerskill, “tom- 
cats’ creek.’’ 

Cattaraugus, village and creek, “bad smelling shore or 
creek.”’ 

Caugwaga, corruption Gagwaga, “Creek of cat nation.” 

Cavanesque, “‘At the long island.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

FREDERICK H. Law, Pawtucket, R. J.: Noth- 
ing harms an evening school more than does the 
employment of inexperienced teachers. 

Dean Bricos, Harvard University: The 
first lesson of education is the getting down to 
hard work and doing the work thoroughly. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Partin, Quincy, Mass.: 
It is the duty of every school board to consider 
seriously the most feasible and effective method of 
ascertaining regularly the physical condition of the 
children under its charge. 

Dr. T. M. BALLIEt, Mew York: If you crush 
the fighting instinct, vou produce the coward; if 
you let it grow wild, the brute; but if you link it 
with the higher instincts, you get the man of en- 
ergy and force, the man of executive ability, of 
affairs. 

GEORGE H. WuitcnHer, Berlin, N. H.: To 
say that we have recognized the meaning of self- 
activity in child training, and then feed that activ- 
ity on the dead bones of information derived 
second hand from books, is as wrong in principle 
as it is unsatisfactory in practice. 

ArtuHuR D. Catt, Hartford: There is much 
searching criticism hurled against our public edu- 
cation as it is practiced. in this age, some of which 
is of use, and a little of which may, I think, be 
called abuse. But in one respect we can all agree, 
namely, that we do need a mightier professional 
spirit among ourselves as teachers. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypen, TZaunton, 
Mass.: There is no duty of a teacher more im- 
portant, certainly noné-more difficult, than that of 
fixing upon the pupil the habit of reading good 
books. The child’s natural bias, his peculiar apti- 
tude, must be considered. On the part of the 
teacher, accurate judgment as to the when, the 
what, and the how much, is demanded. 

RoBerRT Foresman: A true beginning in the 
study of vocal music can be made only through 
rote singing. The child at first learns to sing song 
after song so perfectly that they enter into his life 
and become a part of his pleasures and joys. In 
this way he acquires an increasingly large vocabu- 
lary of music language (melody), his ear is cul- 
tivated, and, at the same time, his mind is awak- 
ened to the meaning of music. 


TEACHERS’ FEDERATIONS.*—(IL.) 


BY JOHN BURTON PHILLIPS, 
University of Colorado. 

The annual outpour of graduates from the 
schools and colleges has an effect on the wages of 
teachers very mttch like the effect of the annual 
inpour of immigrants on the wages of unskilled 
laborers. The immigrant is fitted for little else 
than unskilled labor; therefore he turns to that 
overcrowdec field, and assists in forcing wages 
down to the starvation limit. The modern gradu- 
ate is fitted first of all for teaching. He has not 
decided as vet what his life work is to be, and he 
is very apt to seek a position in the teacher's over- 
crowded calling, and the result of his action is very 
apparent every pay day. After a few years’ teach- 
ing he hopes to enter the law, ministry, or some 
other life work. If, however, the school and.col- 
lege offer a chance to graduate in several differ- 
ent courses, as business, manual training, domestic 
science, preparatory law, or preparatory medical, 
it :s clear that not so many graduates will be fitted 
for teaching. Graduates in these courses will not 
be likely to enter the field of the general teacher 
and compete with the underpaid workers already 
there. in this way preparation for one’s calling in 
life will be made in the schools, and not as at tie 
present time in the teaching profession. It is 
therefore clearly apparent thet the teacher who op- 
poses the clective system and the .eneral liberal- 
izing of the curriculum is working to increase the 
number of his competitors, and thereby prevent his 
wages from rising above the present low level. 

There is a certain respectability connected with 
the teacher's profession, and this respectability is 
a thing that tends to keep wages low. Teachers 
are paid in part with the respectability that be- 
longs to their calling. It is well known that a 
you:.g woman is more anxious to go into the busi- 
ness of teaching than to work in a store or an 
ofc. Teaching ts itself a valuable badge of re- 
spectabilitv coveted Ly many persons, and there- 
fore the wages are not so high as in some other 
fields. In this respect teaching is like the posi- 
tions of the justices of the suprem2 court of tire 
United States. While this office pays but ten 
thousand dollars a year, and while there are many 
lawyers making more than this, yet any lawyer in 
the country will leave his practice to become a 
meniber of the United States sunre-nz court. Tt 
carries with it honor and respectability. The same 
ma.’ be said of Harvard University. It 1s said that 
't is easier co secure the best talent to serve on the 
faculty of this institution than in any other univer- 
sity. Almost every man in educational work 


*Read at the State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Col. 
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would be willing to make a financial sacrifice to 
get into Harvaid. <A position there carries with it 
the social and intellectual prestige which the past 
has given to that institution. Whether or not the 
authorities there make use of this fact in the hiring 
of their faculty does not appear, but it is very ap- 
parent that this condition will aid in keeping there 
an able hod:; of men that cannot be so readiiy re- 
taine.| elsewhere. So in the teaching profession, 
the dignity and respectability of the work enable 
the public to secure greater ability for less money 
than is the case in private industry. 

These are the chief reasons whicn interfere with 
the suceess of a teachers’ federation in ra‘sing 
wages. However, this does not prove that such a 
federation may not be very useful in securing cer- 
tair concessions which mean fully as inuch to a 
teacher as an increase in salary. The elevation of 
the profession, and the public appreciation of ihe 
teacher’s work, must in large measure be brought 
about by the local federations of teachers. 

Among the objects to which such a federation 
should first turn its attention are qualifications of 
teachers, school equipment, number of pupils to a 
teacher. employment of married women as teach- 
ers, leave of absence, truant officers, and course of 
study. Much good can be done by the united 
action of ¢the teachers in all these lines. Let the 
federation begin in these fields. There is no rea- 
son; for example, why the teachers should not see 
that an efficient truant officer is provided, and that 
all the children in their districts are in school. In 
this way they will increase their strength in the 
community. Again, why should not the teachers 
unite and demand the privilege of a year’s leave of 
absence aiter a certain amount of service? This 
will increase the teacher’s efficiency, improve the 
schcols, and make possible higher wages. There 
is no reason why a board should not be willing to 
grant a leave of absence. At present the fear of 
losing his position, and the difficulty in securing 
another are sufficient to prevent an ambitious 
teacher from dropping out of the work for a year 
for the purpose of improving himself. This is a 
privilege which a wnion can secure. 

These are some of the lines along which a 
teachers’ iederation can do effective work. It is 
unlikely that the federation will be able to secure 
a material increase in wages or that in the end 
such an increase if secured by force would be a 
gain to the profession. To be sure the united 
action of teachers will be valuable in making 
boards of education understand that teachers are 
deserving of more than they are being paid, and 
ultimately an increase of wages will be the result, 
but there is not much to be expected from the 
adoption of laLor union methods by the teachers’ 
federations. 

The demand of the age is for organizers and 
managers. If the schools can cultivate this sort 
of ability in their pupils they will do much to bring 
about a condition that will tend to raise their 


wages. When the fathers can see that boys who 
go through the high school are equipped to go at 
once to a position to secure a larger financial re- 
turn, they will be more anxious to keep their chil- 
dien in school, and the taxpayers will be more 
willing to pay the teachers a higher wage. A 
strike to secure higher wages for teaching subjects 
that many. if not a large majority, of the taxpayers 
do not think are necessary is not likely to be re- 
warded with very great success. When the 
teacher is able to produce equipment that is valu- 
able to the possessor from a monetary point of 
view, it is easy to secure for such a teacher a larger 
payment for his services. 

From this it appears that there should be em- 
phasized in the schools those subjects that are 
most useful in the affairs of daily life. Both stu- 
dents and parents can see that this knowledge is 
immediately useful. This will tend to keep the 
pupil in schoo] longer and also give him the ability 
to prove himself immediately useful on graduation. 
The standing of the school in the community will 
be improved, and the taxpayer will look less care- 
fully to see what proportion of his tax is school 
tax. In this way the teacher’s likelihood of an in- 
crease in salary is apt to be greater. On the other 
hand, anything that is an attempt to oppose the 
introduction of the so-called practical subjects into 
the schools does not appeal to the tax-payers. Ir 
is right that the tax-payer be appealed to in the 
form of results, and this has not been attempted till 
quite recently. Until the public is able to see the 
good of any labor, it is idle to think it will be dis- 
posed to pay high wages for the work. A teachers’ 
union cannot succeed in raising wages till it is sup- 
ported by public sentiment, and it will gain the sup- 
port of public sentiment just in proportion as it 
can convince the tax-payers that the schools are 
fitting for the practical duties of life. 

0 O-0-@-0- H-0- 

OUT OF DOORS. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





Just to be out of doors! So still! So green! 
With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth-mother! Here we lean 
With no conventions hard to intervene, 
Content, with the contentment Nature brings, 
Just to be out of doors. 


And, under all, the feeling half foreseen 
Of what this lovely world will come to mean 
To all of us when the uncounted strings 
Are keyed aright, and one clear music rings 
Jn all ovr hearts. Joy universal, keen, 
Just to be out of doors! 
—Cosmopolitan. 


OcO+4+Os- om. 





Teachers must wage war against vandalism in 
boys. Try to have them understand the tendency 
of such a life, the consequences of such a reputation. 
You do not need to say that any one of them in- 
dulge, but attack the habit. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITY PENSIONS. 


the United States 
Bureau of Education deals with the pension system 
of the universities of the German empire. It was 
compiled from an elaborate report prepared by 
Professor Julius Hatscheck of Heidelberg. 

The system as it prevails in the universities of 
Prussia comes first under review. These universi- 
serlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Grefs- 
wald, Halle-Wittenberg, Kiel, Konigsberg, Mar- 
burg, and the Academy of Munster. 

For many years there was in these centres a 
‘Professors’, Widows’, and Orphans’ Pension In- 
stitute,” maintained almost entirely by assessments 
levied on the professors, The pensions varied ac- 
cording to the financial ability of the university. 
But in 1889 the state passed an act making all pen- 
sions uniform throughout Prussia, the deficiency 
in any university to be provided from public funds. 

By this arrangement, the widow of a professor 
receives a pension of $492 (United States calcula- 
tion of money) per annum, the eldest full orphan, 
$171, each additional full orphan, $114; the eldest 
half-orphan, $114, and each additional half-orphan, 
&71. Widows’ pensions cease on re-marriage, and 
orphans’ when they reach the age of twenty-one. 

Fees from professors to maintain-this pension 
fund are abolished. 


A recent publication by 


ties are 


In Prussian universities professors are not pen- 
sioned. They hold their position for life, unless 
for misbehavior, and an increase of salary of $95 
is made every four years for six service periods. 
If the professor’s salary at first was $952, in the 
twenty-four years it would be increased to $1,525. 

\t Strasburg the widow’s pension is one-fifth of 
But it 
must not be less than $240, nor more than $400. 
Each orphan receives $80. 


the last official salary paid the professor. 


The orphan’s pension 
The profesSors 
are required to pay to this pension fund an en- 
trance fee of $9.60, and a quarterly fee of $1.60. 


ceases at eighteen years of age. 


Professors themselves are not pensioned. 

In the Bavarian universities the widow receives 
one-fifth of the professor’s salary, a half-orphan 
one-fifth, and a full orphan three-tenths of the 
amount of the widow’s pension. Orphans’ pen- 
sions lapse at twenty-one. The professors pay 
fees to this fund according to the amount of their 
salary. . Professors’ salaries are considered as two- 
fold—a salary of office, and a salary of service. 
for life, but the 
salary of service is withdrawn with inability to per- 


The salary of office he receives 
form the service. 

At Tubingen the professor’s widow receives a 
pension equal to one-third of his salary, and each 
orphan one-fifth of her pension. The orphan’s 


pension ceases at eighteen. Professors pay as 


fees to this fund two per cent. of their salaries. 
The professor is appointed for life, but may ask to 
be retired at sixty-five, or before that time, for 
legitimate bodily infirmity. His retirement salary 
is forty per cent. of his salary during active service. 
Distinguished services may increase the retirement 
salary. 

At Leipsic the widow’s pension is $368, while 
each orphan receives one-fifth of her pension. 
Orphan pensions lapse at eighteen. The professor 
on retirement receives a pension graded according , 
to the length of his service. 

At Baden the widow’s pension is thirty per cent. 
of the professor's salary. Orphans receive one- 
fifth of the widow’s pension, and it ends at cight- 
een. Professors pay to this fund three per cent. 
of their salary. For the professors there is a re- 
tirement pension equal to thirty per cent. of their 
salary, after ten years’ service. 

At Giessen the same rate of pensions prevails as 
at Baden, and the time limit for orphans is the 
same. But there is an additional clause, that the 
annual pension of widows and orphans must not 
exceed $570. Professors pay three per cent. of 
their salary to this fund. A professor may claim a 
retirement pension after his fifth year of service, 
which is to be forty per cent. of his salary. If he 
should serve for fifty years, he may then retire on 
full pay. 

At Jena a childless widow receives $142 during 
her widowhood. A widow with children receives 
$142 for herself and each child. Orphan’s pension 
ends at twenty-one. The highest-salaried profes- 
sors pay an annual fee of $21.50 to this fund. 
Others pay less in proportion to their salary. A 
professor may secure for his relic a yearly pen- 
sion of $145 by an annual payment of $?1. 

At Mecklenburg the widow’s pension is rated 
according to her husband’s salary. If, for in- 
stance, he had received $1,190 as salary, the widow 
would have $297 as her pension. The orphans* 
pension is also proportionate, but it must never 
exceed the widow’s pension. Pensions for male 
orphans end at twenty-three, and for female at 
twenty-one, Fees for this fund from professors i. 
entirely voluntary, but if they do not pay to the 
fund, their relicts receive no benefits. In other 
universities, except those of Prussia, all professors 
—married or single—are required to suppert the 
fund. But if the professor should decide to sup- 
port the fund, he is required to pay an entrance fee 
of $12, and an annual fee of $2. 

It will appear from these facts that the German 
universities have an elaborate pension system, 
sanctioned and maintained by the state authorities, 
Outside the Prussian universities the pension sys- 
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tem varies in details somewhat. But the most im- 
portant feature is this, that there is not a university 
in the German Empire but has some system of pen- 
sions, either for professors or for their relicts. 
And this system seems to have not only govern- 
mental sanction, but also popular approval. 

——_—_ #0 -0-¢-e- —$ —____— 


DOES IT PAY TO BE A TEACHER ?—(I1.) 
{By a member of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation.] 


A practical example may illustrate that on the 
material side teaching is not an occupation which 
pays. Recently in a health resort of the far West 
there met two young women, each recuperating 
after an attack of illness. One was a stenographer, 
employed bv a prominent real estate firm in a 
large city. The other was a primary teacher trom 
the saine citv. Comparing notes and experiences, 
they learned that each had held for twelve years 
the position which ill-health had obliged her to 
relinquish. Each had put her best effort into her 
work and would have been rated in it as a person 
of excellent standing. Each had begun with a low 
salary. The stenographer told the teacher that she 
had accepted the low salary because the work of 
the firm was at that time light, and she did not feel 
equal to heavier work. Later as she grew stronger 
she wished to take a higher salaried and more 
difficult position. She did not ask the firm for an 
increase of salary because she did not think the 
work would justify them in paying it, but stated to 
them her ieasons for wishing to go elsewhcre. 
They asked her what income she found necessary, 
and then gave her a raise of salary a }ittle in arl- 
vance of the figure she had named. Their business 
increasing, her work became heavier, and they 
voluntarily increased her salary until at the end of 
twelve years she was receiving $1,200 a year, to 
which she was able to add $125 by outside work. 
When she was obliged by illness to spend a winter 
in the south, her salary was paid in full. The wext 
winter, being still unable to live in a cold clirate, 
she resigned her position. During the time of her 
absence this second winter, she received constantly 
marks of friendship and consideration from her 


‘several employers, and assurance that her position 


was awaiting her. Moreover, she was able to turn 
her experience to account, and earned on an aver- 
age ahout two dollars daily doing general 
stenographic work and typewriting letters, with- 
out being obliged to confine herself by accepting a 
regular position. 

The primary teacher at the end of twelve years 
received 8850. Her vacations had been largely em- 
ployed in duties incident to her profession. On 
losing her health, she had received part of her sal- 
ary for two weeks, and thereafter nothing. By 
order of her physician, she had taken a leave of 
absence for four months and gone for the winter 
to a warm climate. It was considered dangerous 
for her to return to her home city at the end of the 
four months, which fell in February. On applica- 
tion she was informed-that the leave of absence 
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could not be extended, but that in the event of her 
not returning to her duties in February, her name 
would be placed among the “Unassigned.” Here 
she would_be called upon to substitute for other 
teachers until such time as a vacancy would be 
found for her. In response to an advertisement for 
a teacher for one of the local schools, she was 
asked by the county superintendent what kind of 
certificate she held. On stating that it was a city 
certificate, she was told that only state certificates 
were recognized; and she learned further that 
there was no local demand for private teaching. 
Her twelve vears’ experience in teaching had 
therefore left her with very little to show for it in 
any material sense except an impaired constitu- 
tion, and a condition of the lungs pronounced hy 
physicians to be especially susceptible to the dust 
and imperfect ventilation of the schoolroom. 
These two instances are quoted not as being 
typical of all teachers or of all stenographers, but 
as representing fair ability and experience in each 
line of work. Primary teaching does not finan- 
cially “pay” the teacher who remains at it long 
enough to acquire experience which makes her ser- 
vice of value. And the public whom she serves 
does not estimate her value to it as accurately as 
the real estate firm estimated the services of its 
stenographer. Neither is it likely to be led to any 
sense of its shortcomings in this respect by maga- 
zine articles purporting to cover the field of teach- 
ing and illustrated with portraits of school super- 
intendents and college presidents. 
tions are musleading. 
stenographer had 
valued accordingly. 


The applica- 
It may be urged that the 
exceptional ability, and was 
The teacher might or mighz 
not have been exceptional; the same conditions 
would apply to her in either case. Moreover, at 
the end of twenty vears she would still be receiv- 
ing the same salary as at the end of twelve. 
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A TERRIBLE AFFAIR. 

A Connecticut schoolboy of fifteen was sus- 
pended from school for a trifling offence—the writ- 
ing of a note—on May 11. He did not go home, 
and was missing until his body was found at a pic- 
nic resort nine days later, with a half-empty bottle 
of poison beside him, and this note :— 





“| killed myself because I was suspended from 
school, and if found out by my parents, would get 
such a whipping I’d never forget it. I am sorry 
to do this, as my father was planning a good future 
forme. But it will be done. I got my money for 
car fare that was given to me by my father. 
Good-by. Yours, George Walker, 48 Smalley 
street.” 

In this age of the world, teachers must be care- 
ful in a sense not appreciated a few years ago. It 
is a serious affair to suspend a pupil, and should 
only be resorted to in cases of extreme exaspera- 
tion. It is a terrible thing to be alive at a time 
when young and old alike so easily take them- 
selves off the stage of action. 
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PEACE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 
[Abstract of address at dinner of American Peace 
Society.] 

In all discussions regarding peace and war, we 
need to remember that peace may have its evils 
no less destructive than those of war. If war lets 
loose the passions of men so may peace. The op- 
portunity and immunity which in war are obtained 
by force, in peace may he bought with money. 

What is called material prosperity may be more 
dangerous to character than armed strife. ~The 
Rome of which Milton sang in his “Hymn on the 
Nativity,” where 

“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around,” 


was the same Rome described by Juvenal in his 
satires, and by St. Paul in the first chapter of his 
letter to the Romans. 

In that famous school law from which have been 
quoted the phrases, “love of country,” “humanity 
and universal benevolence,” the founders oi the 
government of Massachusetts taught us what kind 
of peace was worth having and how it might be 
secured. 

In educating the young for 


citizenship, thev 
would the 


instruction in patriotism by 
such virtues as piety, justice, and a sacred regard 
for truth, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance. 


buttress 


They saw that in a community where these vir- 
tues were regnant patriotism would be more than 
militarism, and peace would be peace with honor. 

In schools where these virtues are inculcated, all 
days wili be patriot days, and all days peace days 
in the highest and most productive sense. 


rn 20. fe. ooo 


BE SHORT. 

Long visits, long stories, long essays, long ex- 
hortations and long prayers seldom profit those who 
have to do with them. Life is short. Time is short. 
Moments are precious. Learn to condense, abridge, 
and intensify. We can bear things that are dull if 
they are only short. We can endure many an ache 
and ill if it is over soon; while even pleasure grows 
insipid, and pain intolerable, if they are not con- 
tracted. Learn to be short. Lop off the branches; 
stick to the main facts in your case. If you pray, 
ask for what you believe you will receive, and get 
through; it you speak, tell your message, and hold 
your peace: if you write, boil down two sentences 
into one, and three words into two.—Selected. 





> — > sate ananal 


Pennsylvania’s recent activity shows her to be 
making greater strides, perhaps, in educational 
sentiment than any other state. Isn’t it pardonable 
for the editor of the Journal of Education to re- 
joice in the fact that he has been in 137 county in- 
stitutes in the state, and, in addition, in nearly 
every city, in the years when this sentiment has 
been in the making? 
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THE USES OF THE RECESS TIME.—(Il.) 


BY W. STANWOOD FIELD, 
Minot School, Boston. 


Pupils should not be released upon the play- 
ground without supervision competent to suppress 
whatever may appear that is pernicious. It is not 
enough to leave the playground to the janitor or 
td some inferior authority. It is the place where 
the teachers are most needed, not to direct the 
games or to meddle in any way with the sports; 
but to be ready, with a cheery voice and easy 
grace, to suggest to anyone about to engage in 
anything improper that he has forgotten himself. 

The opponents of the recess idea argue that a 
large proportion of the cases of discipline have 
their origin on the playground at recess. This is 
possible in individual cases, but it must be blamed 
to the management rather than to the recess. 
Where the time is well spent the recess becomes a 
most important factor in the development of whole- 
some and effective discipline. 

Supervision is necessary. It is the teacher’s 
most demanding duty in school, but it may easily 
become the very thing which will prevent the rest 
function of recess. The teacher’s place here is not 
of him who directs. He is the great embodiment 
of the power that although respected is not con- 
spicuous. If he plays with the pupils he must play 
as one of them and because he enjoys it. Children 
have a desire to manage for themselves. How 
often do we observe their impatience at our open- 
ing some box or package of theirs that they wish 
to open for themselves. If we were competent to 
enter thoroughly into the spirit of the play the 
children would still prefer to manage it for them- 
selves. This self-management is what develops 
the leader. Upon the playground more than in 
the schoolrocm are the leaders of the future made. 
There the egotist learns his insignificance, the rude 
boy gets his first lesson in common courtesy, and 
the bully learns that his ways are not approved. © 

In dealing with those conditions which seem to 
detract from the usefulness of the recess time, it 
has been clearly shown that good management can 
do away with all, excepting the entire absence of 
corridors, halls, plavyrooms and playgrounds; and 
those are furnished to some extent in nearly every 
school in fhe country. It is not impossible that 
good management will even then be able to secure 
the needed equipment mentioned above. 

The results of my investigation of the recess 
question as managed in different sections of our 
country have been most disappointing. Recess is 
much the same everywhere. Information has been 
received from the principal large centres and from 
many smaller cities and towns in all sections of 
this country and some from Canada. In many 
places it would seem that my inquiries called their 
attention to this matter for the first time. In 
others the question of recesses has been given 
casi attention. In St. Louis there seems to be 
a general interest in the teaching of games by 
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supervisors of physical training. This is done in 
a few other places, but for the most part no inter- 
est is taken in the teaching of play except where 
it is done by an occasional teacher who is an en- 
thusiast.. Would that the germ of enthusiasm 
might be more generally sown! 
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PARENTS’ MEETINGS. 


BY JUNIUS C. KNOWLTON, NEW HAVEN. 


An efficient means of arousing and stimulating 
interest in the public schools and of securing the 
intelligent co-operation of parents and teachers is 
the parents’ meeting. 

Through this means parents and teachers be- 
come better acquainted. They realize they havea 
common aim in the education of the child. Wrong 
conceptions of both the home and the school and 
their dependent work are corrected, and the bond 
between them is strengthened: The aim of the 
school and its methods of work become better 
understood. A larger and more correct knowl- 
edge of child nature is gained, and a more consid- 
erate treatment in the home and in school is ac- 
corded to the child. Moreover the community is 
kept vitalized with reference to its school interests, 
and is more willing and ready to support any rea- 
sonable movements undertaken for the welfare of 
the child. 

All this has its far-reaching influence on the 
child, and it is in this fact that the real value of the 
parents’ meeting lies. The child naturally re- 
sponds to that co-operation on the part of the 
school and the community which means a larger 
interest in his interest, a better knowledge of his 
life, and a more intelligent consideration and ireat- 
ment of him. 

With such an object in view as has been in- 
dicated above, parents’ meetings have been con- 
ducted in the Winchester and Strong districts the 
past three vears. In the Winchester district three 
grades of meetings are held. The meeting for 
mothers of children in the kindergarten and in the 
primary grades is, as suggested, attended chiefly 
by mothers. The meetings for parents of pupils 
in the intermediate and higher grammar grades 
‘are held several times during the year, and are at- 
tended by both fathers and mothers. The neces- 
sity for a separate meeting for the parents of chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades and for those of 
children in the higher grammar grades has been 
due to the limited seating capacity of the kinder- 
garten of the Winchester school, where these meet- 
ings are held. 

The regular monthly meeting takes place at 
3.30 p. m., usually on the last Thursday of the 
month, and is one hour long. During this after- 
noon, previous to the meeting, parents take the 
opportunity of visiting the different rooms in the 
school, where they are able to see the regular work 
of the school under ordinary conditions. While 
some entertainment in the way of music or reading 
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is provided in opening or closing these meetings, 
the meeting is given up chiefly to a serious discus- 
sion of some subject which has an important bear- 
ing on the child’s life in the home, in the school, 
and in the community. The meetings are closed 
promptly at 4.50 p. m., after which an opportunity 
is given to parents and teachers to meet and con- 
fer with one another. At this time parents and 
teachers may become better acquainted, each may 
come to know the child better through some 
knowledge which the other has, and some change 
of attitude towards the child may be effected which 
will be of immeasurable value to the child. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF HEALTH. 


BY R. B. WILLIAMS, 
President School Board, Ithaca N. Y. 





I believe that the study of the science and art of 
health should he made a more important part of the 
education of the future, and that such study should 
begin with our publie schools. No knowledge is of 
greater worth than that which bears upon the im- 
mediate problem of living, yet how little attention, 
in a broad sense, is given to the imparting of such 
knowledge in our schools. I have in mind no criti- 
cism of the spasmodic efforts in the past to prove the 
worthy aims of an anti-aleoholic or anti-tobacco 
crusade, but favor a more comprehensive attention 
to the subject, which should include: First, a bio- 
logical examination of each pupil to be repeated at 
intervals .varying according to age and individual 
necessity. Such examinations should be conducted 
in a uniform manner and for a common purpose. 
The examiners should have medical instruction and 
special training for the work, with ability to detect 
abnormal tendencies, study problems of growth and 
development, and advise methods of correction. 

Second. An inspection of the pupils from day to 
day for the detection of disease, supplemented if pos- 
sible in certain cases hy a system of home visitation 
when children are ill to ascertain whether they are 
properly cared for. The meaning of facts ascertained 
in these inspections should not be exaggerated or 
misinterpreted. Parents should not be needlessly 
alarmed about real or supposed aitments of their 
children, but helped to give them intelligent and 
effective care. 

Third. Careful study of school sanitation, includ- 
ing not only schocl buildings and their surroundings, 
but methods, hours of study. rapidity of progress, 
severity of examinations, etc., as affecting the health 
of pupils. 

Fourth. Systematic physical training to counter- 
act certain undesirable tendencies in posture and 
action of schgol life and for the health and organic 
development of the pupil. 

Fifth. Systematic instruction of the pupil in 
matters relating to health, which should continue 
throughout the school life. In the lower grades by 
the teachers. In the high school by a formal course 
upon the subject. 

This entire field of sanitation, hygiene, and physi- 
cal culture might naturally be united under one 
supervision. If such interest in school hygiene is 
unprejudiced, wnselfish, and directed always and 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK OF FOURTH GRADE, HYANNIS NORMAL SCHOOL. 








solely towards the welfare of the child, its motive 
cannot be misjudged and it might perform an im- 
portant service to society in promoting the health of 
the younger generation and through tlhe resulting 
popular knowledge of the entire community.—Ad- 


dress. 
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THE NATURAL DEFENCES OF PLANTS. 
BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Many plants have found it desirable to protect 
themselves against the attacks of herbivorous ani- 
mals. Natural causes, in the first place, may have 
rendered certain ones immune. A habit once ac- 
quired, if a useful one, is perpetuated with great per- 
sistency. Now we find well-marked features distin- 
guishing groups. Thus we attribute prickles to 
roses, though in different species they vary im- 
mensely. Some roses are practically unarmed; 
others but sparsely clothed with prickles; others 
horrid with their sharp-pointed spears. 

The botanist attributes prickles to modified hairs 
or epidermic appendages. The terms spines and 
thorns are used interchangeably. These organs are 
of various origin, and may be determined by their 
position and development. Thus, in barberry they 
are indurated leaves subtending a stunted branch; 
in common locust they are the sharpened and per- 
sistent stipules; in apple, pear, and hawthorn, 
stunted branches. 

A coating of prickles, as in some of our wild 
roses, not only repels ruminants, but serves asa 


chevaux-de-frise against soft-bodied animals, like 
slugs and caterpillars. 

In Rosa Carolina the young stems are felted over 
with prickles, but on mature parts it is noticed that 
only those near the bud are retained. These diver- 
gent spikes guard the bud, always a tender and ex- 
posed part. 

Often it is asked, if armature is useful and protec- 
tive, why are not all plants so armed? We can 
simply say that the problem of salvation has been 
variously met by different plants, and by some not 
met at all. In the rigorous struggle for existence, 
it is not, strange to say, always the physically weak 
that go under. Diplomacy, and even chicanery, is 
employed. A tender, unguarded part may cuddle 
under the shield of some more potent neighbor. 
But what a fight there is ever! 

It is noticeable in many thorny trees that the 
spines are not produced on the high limbs. Obvi- 
ously there is no need for them in such positions, 
and nature is sometimes conservative of material. 
But, how does it come about that the plant should, 
so to speak, know where and when to omit its pro- 
tection? Herein lies a puzzle. 


Oe Ge Gee 


George Eliot was not, she used to say, either an Op- 
timist or a pessimist, but a meliorist—a believer that the 
world could be improved, and was perhaps slowly im- 
proving, though with a very strong conviction that the 
obstacles were enormous, and the immediate outlook not 
specially bright. 

—Leslie Stephen. 
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FLOWER SEEDS AND FLOWERS. 


BY SISTER M, FIDES, MCKEESPORT, PA. 


“The poetry of earth is never dead.” This 
thought comes forcibly to the mind of the teacher 
who, in the spring time, stands amid wondering 
children, and, in a common 
templates the mystery—growth. 

Just a few weeks ago, brown unpretentious little 
seeds were stored away in the earth. Children, 
half-wondering, half-incredulous, had watched the 
process, but burial in the ground was in their 
minds inseparably associated with death, and they 
turned hastily away unto things throbbing with 
life and soon forgot all about the flower seeds. 

But Nature did not forget her embryo flower 
children, nor did she fail ‘to respond generously to 
the tiny mouths opening for sustenance. An: so 
it chanced that from the graves of the little brown 
secds there emerged sproutlets of most delicate 
green, and by degrees it clearly appeared that the 
dark prosy old ground was going hack cn its 
colors, ard boldly going over to spring aad poetry, 
and green waving leaves and flowers. 

The children looked on in amazenient. Some 
were almost irresistibly impelled to pull up the 
sprouts by the root to see how they grew; others 
questicned interminably as to how “that big thing 
could come out of a little thing, and a green thing 
out of a brown.” 


reverence, con- 


One little girl secretly gave out 
as her cpinion that there was fraud somewhere, 
alleging thar she had bit a seed in half and looked 
at it under a magnifying glass, and had seen noth- 
ing gree") in it. 

“How did it do it?” said a sturdy littie fellow 
when at last gratified by a sight of a sprout taken 
up, root and all. 

“Ah, go on! 
chorus. 


It couldn’t do it,” shouted a 

“God could though. Harry, and he did, i bet 
you,’ said Harrv’s little sister. a child fair and 
frazile as a flower. 

The school bell ended discussion: the children 
turned silently away. 

A nine days’ wonder, perhaps. And the chil- 
dren will pass by the flower garden and seek re- 
lief fron surplus energy in the stormier joys of 
hop-scotch, jumping rope, baseball; but the lesson 
of the flowers has not been in vain; henceforth 
brown, unpretentious little things may be poten- 
tialities. Burial in the ground is not synonymous 
with death. Easter Alleluias have a new giad 
meaning in this hour of nature resurrection; and 
all lite is and holier becatise of the 
seedlings of faith and hope that have sunk down 
into childish hearts. 


giadder 


Every one is better for having watched a flower 
from seed to seed. Germination, growth, develop- 
ment, maturity in full, protective beauty, fruition, 
corolla decay, seed, tell the same old story to-day 
that they told when the world was young, and 
every heart is better for having heard it. “Paul 


may plant and Apollos may water, but God alone 
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giveth the increase,” is to questionings an answer- 
that the chiid understands better than we do. 
Better, too, than we understand the thousand and 
one explanations of the growth-mystery as given 
to us by conflicting sciences. 

Happy is that school where the children are 
thus developed and made kinder and better by the 
ennobling influences of the flower garden. 





A TOUR TO FAMOUS HOMES. 
BY H. CORDELIA RAY. 


Characters: Marguerite, president of the Recreation 
Club; Dorothy, Frida, Ruth, Helen, members; Will, Ar- 
thur, guests. 

Will.—Marguerite, I have brought my chum, Arthur 
Newcombe, as I told you I wished to do, so that he may 
hear something of the doings of the Recreation Club 
during their tour abroad; for you know he has always 
manifested a most friendly interest in the club over 
which you, my honored sister, preside; therefore, he an- 
ticipates great pleasure in listening to what you may 
have to tell him. 

Marguerite.—-Thank you, Arthur, for the honor paid us. 
I am sure we all extend to you a very hearty welcome, 
and I know I voice the sentiments of the club when I say 
that we will be delighted to tell you what we have seen 
during our tour through Great Britain. Giris, this is 
Will’s high school chum, Arthur Newcombe. (All bow.) 
In order to he systematic, as all club members should be, 
T shall assign to each of you one writer whose home we 
have visited, so that each may relate something of what 
she has seen. Dorothy, you may take Shakespeare, 
Frida, Wordsworth, and perhaps another of the Lake 
school poets; Ruth, you may take Burns; Helen, Sir 
Walter Scott, and I will tell of Dickens, and then the 
boys can get a clear idea of the historic part of our trip. 

Arthur.—! see that a great treat is in store for me, and 
I am all attention. 

Marguerite.—Of ‘course you understand that Mrs. 
Fleming went with us as chaperon. Being young, you 
see, we were not allowed to go entirely alone. 

Arthur.—But how did you like having a chaperon? 
Was it not a kind of a bore to you? 

Mareuerite.—She did not hamper us in the least. It 
was only a sort of protection to have an older person 
with us. Well, we must not keep our guests wai'ing any 
longer. Proceed, Dorothy. Let us learn what impressed 
you most in your visit to the haunts of Shakespeare. 

Dorothy.—I made a visit to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Shakesneare’s home, and saw Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 
We gazed around the cottage, looked up the “broad- 
throated chimney,” and took a seat for a moment on the 
bench where Will Shakespeare and Anne, in all prob- 
ability carried on their courtship. Shake- 
speare’s home is said to have been remodeled, 
but it is certainly old-fashioned enough  s'ill; 
however, what matters it when we remember that 
it sheltered Shakespeare, the egreatest genius of 
whom England can hoast? We had the honor of enter- 
ing the little room where Shakespeare was born. AS we 
went up the narrow staircase, 1 could scarcely believe 
that I was really to stand in the room where the immor- 
tal bard first saw the light of day. I pinched myself and 
said: “Dorothy Winter, is this really you?” 

Wili.—Well, Dorothy, if one has to suffer it is best to 
Go so in a worthy cause. Did you follow the great poet 
to the end and see his monument in Stratford church? 

Dorothy.—Yes, and the church is lovely. Of course, 
we saw the famous inscription which every man, however 
bold, should fear to disregard; and we left Stratford- 
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upon-Avon with memories that long will linger in our 
minds. 


Marguerite.—Frida, tell our guests about your visit to 
the Lake country. 

Frida.—The scenery of the Lake country is exceedingly 
picturesque. We went to Grasmere, where Wordsworth 
first lived, and then visited the poet's home at Rydal 
Mount, near Lake Windermere. I picked some of the 
roses and jessamine that grew over one of the windows 
of the house, and have pressed them. Mrs. Fleming, who 
is an admirer of Wordsworth’s poetry, showed us his 
grave. She says we must read the “Ode to Immortality” 
some day, but that we could not understand it now. I 
have read as yet very little of Wordsworth and never 
could quite understand “We are Seven.” How there 
could be seven children when some were dead; but that 
little maid was very persistent in her view of the case, 
and almost seemed to persuade the great poet that there 
were indeed seven, but for my part, I doubt it yet. 

Arthur.—I sce you are quite skeptical. I also would 
have found great pleasure in following the haunts of 
Wordsworth, who has left us so many beautiful poems; 
and, although you traveled mainly for recreation, you 
were fortunate in being able to visit spots hallowed by 
associations with celebrated men. 

Frida.—In that region I thought of Coleridge, another 
of the Lake school poets, and seemed to see the “Ancient 
Mariner,” who was so afraid of the albatross he had 
killed. That is a dismal poem, but I am glad it ends so 
nicely. The verses at the close are beautiful. 

Arthur.—1l wish you would recite them for us. 

Frica.—Most willingly. (Recites.) 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Will.—Ruth, let us hear from you. 
us of Burns? 

Ruth.—yYes, dear old Robbie Burns. He seems like an 
old familiar friend. While traveling through Scotland 
we visited his monument at Dumfries, and I could not 
help thinking that it would have been of greater good to 
him to have had a little more money in his poverty than 
to be honored by a fine monument after his death; still 
he deserved it, for anyone can understand and love his 
simple, homelike poems; and many of them are well 
known songs like “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ “Oh, Wert 
Thou in the Cauld Blast,” and “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Will.—I like his “A Man’s a Man for a’ That,” it shows 
such appreciation of true worth. Can you not recite 
something from Burns, one of those poems you have 
mentioned? 

Ruth.—I can give you one or two verses of 
Syne.” (Recites.) 

Will.—And now, Helen, for a sketch of your visit to 
the home of Sir Walter Scott, the renowned author of the 
Waverley novels, which have afforded pleasure and profit 
to so many. Did you visit Abbotsford? 

Helen.—Indeed we did, and rambled through the houre 
to our heart’s content. I sat down in the arm chair be- 
fore the desk in the library and imagined myself a great 
writer, while the others walked around. Now are you 
satisfied with my presumption? 

Will.—Without doubt, but I want to hear whether you 
saw Mélrcse Abbey. 

Helen.—Cf course we saw those grand ruins immor- 
talized in ‘“Ihe Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Mrs. Fleming 
told us the abbey is a fine specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture. We remained: three hours seated on the grass, 
waiting for the moon to rise, so that we could truly say 
we saw Melrose Abbey by moonlight. Ruth did not think 
the “game was werth the candle,” but I did. She is a 
neuralgic subject, and had no right to be sitting there, 


Are you not to tell 


“Auld Lang 
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anyhow, but I thought the old abbey !ooked wonderfully 


beautiful. One fine window was literally bathed in <u 
moonbeams. . Pa ften tells_me hay I é * 
my mind, I mus * taled associated ay 


days of English history, so I am glad ai I tat enjoy 
reading “Ivanhoe.” Rebecca and Rowena are two of my 
favorite characters. 

Arthur.—Did. you Visit Sir Walter's tomb at Dry- 
burgh Abbey? “~~” 

Helen.—Oh, yes, and We had visited so many tombs of 
great men that an, uncanny feeling began to creep over 
me; and when we saw the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, in 
spite of the memories of Queen Elizabeth and the splen- 
did revels held there, I actually shuddered when I hap- 
pened to think of poor Amy Robsart and her untimely 
end. 

Marguerite, _well, Helen, that. will do on your recital, 
as I see you are heginning to wax lugubrious, 

Arthur.—And now, Miss President, what have you to 

say? You are to tell us of Dickens, I believe. 

Marguerite.—Dickens, the grand man! How TI have 
laughed ana cried over his quaint, amusing, and pathetic 
characters. We saw his home at Gadshill, not so much 
to look at, to be sure, but when we think of the many 
vivid scenes pictured there upon his brain, the many life- 
like personages summoned before us by his fancy, I 
could not fail to be interested in the house, and looked 
around the rooms, wondering in what nook or ing'e the 
different characters first took shape. 

Arthur.—Which of them do you most admire? _ 

Marguerite.—I think little Nell; she was such a sweet, 
helpful little maiden, and so thoughtful for the comfort 
of her grandfather. And then the “Old Curiosity Shop!” 
How T should have liked just to peep inside at all those 
old-fashioned wonders! I suppose the, contents of the 
shop would have heen sold for bric-a-brac in these days. 
Then there was dear little Panl, asking continually 
“What are the wild waves saying?” And it really 
seemed sometimes as if Mr. Pickwick himself was atout 
to step across the sill of the house, followed by a host of 
others,—Oliver. Twist, Micawber, Mrs. Jarley, Tiny Tim, 
with his innocent refrain, “God bless us, every one!” and 
many more of those unique characters Dickens alone 
could bring before us. Oh! we did indeed enjoy having 
all those wonderful personages recalled to our mind. 

Arthur.—Truly, girls, I have taken great delight in-lis- 
tening to.you as you have depicted the scenes visited and 
the memorics they have. awakened; and Will, do you not 
think we also should organize a Recreation Club? I am 
sure we do not wish the girls to leave us behind in the 
race: and I see that they, while enjoying themselves 
heartily, have gained an enviable store of knowledge. 

Will.—yYes, Arthur, agreed. We must get together at 
once and form our plans for studious recreation, let us 
call it, as initiated by the girls. 

Marguerite—Thanks, Arthur and Will, for the compli- 
ment you have paid us.’ The members of the Recreation 
Club will feel. quite important in the future, and I know 
we have all enjoyed relating what we.saw abroad as well 
as you seem to have enjoyed the role cf listeners. 

Dorothy, Frida, Ruth, Helen.—Indeed, we all echo our 
president’s words, and are highly delighted to have given 
our guests pleasure. (All bow.) 

——— ++ 00 0+ 0 

QO. J. G., Pennsylvania: Your excellent Journal 
is a great help in our educational work. I regret 
that it docs not reach every teacher of our county. 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—(XVL.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 





“THE LAST TOURNAMENT.” 


This idyll is very, very sad. From the begin- 
ning to the end it carries with it a sense of utter 
desolation. It is the kind of desolation that comes 
when we know that each day is bringing nearer a 
great sorrow before which we shudder, which we 
cannot escape, and which we feel we cannot bear, 
yet which presses upon us the responsibility of 
meeting and enduring it and holding up our head. 
At such a time all the world is barren, bright 
things seem brazen mockery, and even gray skies 
and gathering storms, though more like our mood, 
seem to have hardened heaven and earth against 
us. It is the time of our most heartless, hopeless 
experience, when we seem to have made an utter 
failure of our life; when we know that we are mis- 
judged, that the fault is not ours, but we have been 
deceived and destroyed by agents which we could 
not command; yet in our very helplessness, what 
we miss most of all is a power that we had trusted 
to be within ourselves, and blame ourselves for 
something which we cannot understand. This is 
what Tennyson makes us feel that Arthur felt just 
before the tragedy that we know must come breaks 
upon him. 

Arthur stands alone to meet this tragedy, as 
every man stands alone at stich a moment. Even 
we who read his story with deepest and most lov- 
ing sympathy feel that we cannot approach him as 
we could in the happier idylls. Something keeps 
us back. Perhaps it is the reverence that we feel 
for his strong soul, as we always feel for a strong 
soul that we know must suffer, especially when the 
suffering is beyond what we have known ourselves. 
We reverence the power in the man to go through 
his trial; the expectation of his great experience 
awes us; we feel that we have no right to step 
upon his holy ground. Our hearts may burn to 
comfort him, to show him compensations, even to 
lessen the strangeness of the fiery trial that is tu 
try him; but in his being set apart for his experi- 
ence there seems to be a consecration that makes 
all that we would say seem trivial and desecrating. 
Yet the one who suffers and whom we pity feels 
quite otherwise. It is a part of his experience to 
appear to himself exactly the opposite of what he 
appears to the onlooker. He misses in his grief 
the consecration of his hour that would be a com- 
pensation for it. And so he is set apart from us 
and from all the world; he stands alone in the 

midst of a great loneliness—the greatest loneliness 
the human heart can ever know—with the Anvel 
of Fiery Sword between him and his past. This 
is where Arilur stands in the opening of “The 
Last Tournament,” 


Quite in sympathy with the loneliness of Ar- 
thur’s soul is a haunting dreariness permeating the 
whole idyll. Tennyson makes us feel this in two 
ways: in the difference in the very Hall of Came- 
lot, where the new order stands beneath the ban- 
ners of the old; and then in the subtle, pervasive 
presence of evil which Arthur had banished for a 
season, but which has returned and spread over 
the country, as an overflowing flood in unexpected 
season might lay waste again meadows once re- 
served and fertilized. 

First we see Arthur trying to work his work and 
will his will in the old way—but the old knights 
who were one with him in purpose and in love are 
there no more. There is a younger band who 
have vowed the same vows, and have undertaken 
the same enterprises, but we feel, even before the 
lines of Tristram’s mocking, how light were the 
words of their vows upon their lips, atid how shal- 
low-hearted the spirit of their enterprise. Arthur 
feels it, too, and his sad words to Lanceict reveal 
too well the things he ponders in his heart :-— 

“Is it then so well? 

Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 

Of whom was written, ‘a sound is in his ears’— 

The foot that loiters, bidden go—the glance 

That only seems haif-loyal to command,— 

A manner somewhat fallen from reverence— 

Or have I dreamed the bearing of our knights 

Tells of a manhood ever less and lower? 

Or whence the fear lest this my realm, upreared, 

By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 

From flat confusion and brute violences, 

Reel back into the beast, and be no more?” 

There is a singlar pathos that this outburst of 
the king’s great heart, when it could no longer re- 
press itself, should be made to Lancelot; the 
warrior whom he loved, yet was begitining- to 
doubt, the cause of all his sorrow. Then Tenny- 
son proceeds to show us how true indeed are Ar- 
thur’s doubtful words, how fraught with evil is the 
whole kingdom; but before he does this he re- 
moves the purer eyes of Arthur from beholding 
the evil he is to show to us; he could not bear to 
unveil it in Arthur’s presence, nor could we bear 
to look upon it with Arthur standing by. So 
Tennyson sends the king away. 

It is a masterpiece of artistic work—that sad de- 
parture of the king through the city gates, with the 
following of all the younger knights, having left 
the city and the queen’s own tournament to 
Lancelot. A kind of hopelessness shuts down 

upon our hearts not unlike that despair of Lance- 
lot’s that filled with the remembrance of Arthur's 
parting words. And yet, in a way, Lancclot’s 


heartsickness is a positive relief to us who read. 
There is a sense of righteous retribution in it; it 
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fioves our sympathies through our sense of jus- 
tice, and, at the same time, it relieves the strain 
upon them that Arthur’s sorrow compels. Not 
that we miss Arthur’s presence less, but our inter- 
est and attention is turned to other things—the 
things that are directly before us. Underneath all 
that we see is an aching longing for Arthur, but 
the night has drawn on to a dreary day, the clouds 
have broken into showers (not tempests), and we 
are occupied with the things of the hour. 

It is an utterly human experience; we have all 
come out of such nights into such days; we have 
watched through tears the yellowing leaves 
whipped off and away by the wind, and watched 
“gloom and gleam and shower and shorn plume” 
go down with it, and felt how like to each other 
was the desolateness without and within. And 
we, too, have missed much in the common human 
experience (or been spared much, as you please), 
if on just such a day our soul has not been forced 
to sit umpire on a tournament before us, that 
seemed as hitter mockery to our hearts as the 
queen’s “Dead Innocence” to Lancelot. We 
have judged, as Lancelot judged, a care-nought 
judgment. And later, too, we have awakened to 
the knowledge that because we did not judge well 
on that day, some power we might have spared was 
put forth to work evil. Our fate has faced us as 
Tristram faced Lancelot, and in spite against our 
own heart we have awarded the guerdon, with 
Lancelot’s own challenge, “Art thou the purest, 
brother?” It has been well for us if the answer 
has not been flung back in our face with a taunt 
that condemns us as Tristram condemned Lance- 
lot. 

The crisis of the poem is in that taunt of Tris- 
tram’s. The story of the queen’s tournament, Ar- 
thur’s departure, drawing away the younger 
knights from such a scene, the farce of the jousts, 
the dying cry of the knights, Lancelot’s challenge, 
and Tristram’s scornful laugh all lead up to that 
crucial moment that is filled with destiny. And 
well is it that the story leaves Lancelot there 
Even for him we could bear no more now. 

Well, too, is it that “The Tournament of the 
Dead Innocence” was the last. There could be no 
other after that. More than the dying knights 
went down in the lists that day. The nameless 
voice that spake might have been our own, 
saying :— 

“The glory of our Round Table is no more.” 


So Tennyson makes us feel the dramatic power 
of the situation. We see it with a double vision, 
as if our own eyes beheld it, and as Artliur’s heart 
surmised it. The story of Tristram and Isolt that 
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follows is a laying open bald and bare the great 
sin that wrought the ruin. That is what Tennyson 
means us to see. But all along he has dealt so 
delicately, so reverently, with Lancelot and Guine- 
vere that he could not now strip them of all pro- 
tection with a rude arm. Then, too, they both had 
noble qualities that-were not lost in their sin, and 
these we must not be allowed to forget. Last of 
all, they both have been closest to Arthur, and we 
must not spy upon his grief, nor fail to see that 
his love covered his grief from his own eyes, more 
or.less. Yet the story of Tristram and Isolt spares 
none of the malignancy of the wrong wrought by 
Lancelot and Guinevere, nor of its subtle and in- 
siduous and far-reaching spread. The story con- 
trasts with that of Vivien. She would have it that 
the state of things was always such as Tristram and 
Isolt make us believe. But Vivien was too mali- 
cious to make us see it so before. Evil eyes are 
very sharp sometimes, nevertheless, and Vivien 
saw truly the hidden harm at court. She missed 
the subtilty of the working of the poison, however, 
for all her own subtle arts—and so the story had 
to work itself out in its own way. 

Tristram’s story ends in the only tragedy that 
would justify it. This tragedy is as brutal as the © 
nature of the story demands, but its tragedy is a 
harsh prelude to Arthur’s near at hand. “The 
death-dumb autumn dripping gloom” when he re- 
turns is full of it; the queen’s dark bower when. 
he looks up, perhaps doubting even the sorrow in 
his heart, is fateful with it, and the sobbing voice 
at his feet, his only welcome home, is its very 
voice. 

Before we have come to that last sad scene, there 
are a few lines that sum up all the sorrow for us, 
both the irremedial sorrow of the wrong and the 
regret, and Arthur’s vicarious sorrow :— 

“So all the ways were safe from shore to shore, 
But in the heart of Arthur pain was lord,” 


We remember when Arthur first came back to 
Camelot, having safe ways from shore to shore. 
The echo of his laugh, with Lancelot pledging him 
on his first triumphant field, rang after him, and 
the glory of his high mission, justified so nobly, 
shone round about him, and in the heart of Arthur 
joy was lord. And forthwith the triumph song of 
his knights proclaimed him king. Now he rides 
back for the last time, and again all the ways are 
safe from shore to shore. He has not failed, so 
far at least he has not failed; the power of his arm 
has not left him. But the sobbing voice of his 
past is too true, by instinct rather than by knowl- 
edge :— 

“And I shall never make thee smile again.” 








Life without industry is guilt, industry without art is brutality, 
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ENDOWED MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


Music schools should be, must be, and will be 
endowed. It is a strange and humiliating fact 
thaf, of the vast sums given to the ‘cause of educa- 
tion by persons of large means in their lifetime, or 
by bequest, practically none has been for the bene- 
fit of music, which really is one of the most needy 
and deserving of all phases of education. 

No other branch: of education is so uniformly 
for the benefit of the public. Musical talent culti- 
vated and musical: art magnified are never pri- 
marily for the benefit, comfort, or pleasure of the 
artist, personally, nor for the benefit of the family 
or friends, but for the multitude. Literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons are benefited, rested, 
comforted by every musical artist. _ 

Music, vocal or instrumental, is the one talent 
that must be skilfully and scientifically developed. 
A genius in mathematics, in science, in literature, 
in the classics, in oratory, or even in art may get 
great power through home study and self training, 
but not so with music. Here there must be the 
best training, always by a master in this art. 

An ordinary man may direct one’s studies in 
other branches of education and be fairly success- 
ful, but a musical genius must be trained by a 
master, and as masters are always scarce, it is the 
most expensive of all education. Here false 
methods or quack treatment is fatal. 

Musical talent and aspiration are as likely to be 
found among the common people, or even among 
the poor, as among the well-to-do, and as their 
number is as ten to one, there are many more of 
them, so that) most of the possible musical artists 
can never be given to the world without large 


financial assistance. It is needless to say that stich 
artists should not be individually indebted to any 
one person. 

The public schools can never meet the needs of 
musical artists. These schools can do vastly more 
than they are doing, should do and will do more, 
but at the most they can merely educate all to a 
point where genius may be revealed, and then 
there must be such work at the hands of the mas- 
ter, instrumentalist or vocalist, as will develop her 
strain of individual genius, for no two musical 
artists are in the same field. 

All this shows conclusively that adequate en- 
dowment is in immediate demand for the sake of 
the public and for the advantage of worthy talent. 
Such endowment can only be advantageously used 
in connection with some existing institution. - It: 
takes years to bring together a body of harmoni- 
ous artists in this branch of education. Almost as 
well try to duplicate Harvard, Yale, or Princeton 
by means of a fabulous endowment.as to create by: 
mere money a conservatory -of music, 


——— 
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PESSIMISM. 
[Second of a series. ] 





Is pessimism: a misfortune or a misdemeanor, 
disease or sin? First, is it a misfortune or a mis- 
demearor? Misfortune is to miss fortune, and this 
the pessimist certainly does. He loses heart, loses 
faith, loses hope. Rousseau, during his early man- 
heod years, was the noblest kind of an optimist: 
“T rose with the sun and I was happy; I went to 
walk and I was happy....I rambled through 
the woods, and over vine slopes, I wandered in the 
valleys, I read, I lounged, I worked in the garden, 
I gathered the fruits, I helped at the indoor work, 
and happiness followed me everywhere; it was in 
no one assignable thing; it was all within myself; 
it could not leave me for a single instant.” This 
was his account of nine years of optimism. In ad- 
vanced life ail this changed and he became a prey 
to melancholy and “black delusions of stispicion ’ 
and fear.” Pessimism was a living valley of 
shadow of death. He missed fortune. 

Walt Whitman, on the other hand, remained an 
optimist even when everything went worst with 
him. He missed fortune, but it did not make him 
a pessimist. He said:— 

“To breathe the air how delicious! 
To speak, to walk, to seize something by the hand! 


O amazement of things, even the least particle! 
O spirituality of things! 


* * * * * * 
For I do not see one imperfection in the universe, 
And I do not see one cause or result lamentable at 
last.” 


Yes, pessimism is misfortune, but is it also a 
misdemeanor? Who shall-answer? Not I. How 
far one is responsible for seeing the wrong side of 
life, for missing fortune, is not for us to say. Some 
one has said (I wish I knew who said it first): “If 
offered two evils an optimist chooses neither, a 
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pessimist hoth.” How far one is responsible will 
depend upon whether or not it is a disease or a sin. 

Ruskin drew a graphic picture of an imaginary 
London dinner party where, “in the midst of the 
enjoyments of the palate and lightness of heart,” 
the walls of the dining hall were parted, and 
through the gap human beings famishing and in 
misery were borne, and into the midst of the 
company feasting and fancy free were brought 
these pale from death, horrible in destitution, 
broken by despair, and laid upon the soft carpet 
one beside each guest. There can be no question 
about the misfortune of these strange visitants, and 
for their pessimism who has a word’ of censure? 

But if the feasting and fancy-free revelers in their 
abundance are pessimists adding to the world’s 
woes who shall say it is not a misdemeanor rather 
than a misfortune? It is clearly proven that pessi- 
mism thrives most in times of great prosperity 
rather than adversity. The professional pessimist 
is usually well-to-do, is a man above want and 
anxious care for the future, and finds delight in 
abusing whatever is and whoever is. True he is 
rarely a worker in any than a luxurious sense. In 
such cases it is a temptation to think and speak of 
their attitude and activity as a misdemeanor rather 
than as a misfortune. 


a 4a 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Colorado Springs has a college of such superior- 
ity that the facts should be known. Here is a col- 
lege of the Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Amherst class 
that outclasses them in many respects. It already 
has 500 students from nineteen states. It has a 
science building larger and better equipped than 
any other west of the Mississippi, a building 300 
feet long (costing a third of a million dollars) with 
twenty-seven rooms devoted to chemistry,—one of 
which has 197 equipments for individual work,— 
seventeen rooms for physics, and eleven for bio- 
logical sciences. In every slightest detail the 
equipment is as complete and as modern as in any 
scientific or technical school or university in the 
United States. There are other entirely modern 
and completely equipped buildings, notably the 
school of mining. The state is not thirty years old 
—it became a state soon after the white man set- 
tled there, and yet old New England has not more 
than three institutions as well appointed in science. 
It is an interesting fact that it was opened in 1873 
by Jonathan Edwards, a descendant of America’s 
most distinguished clergyman. 

President William Frederick Slocum took 
charge of the college in the autumn of 1888, and in 
the sixteen years has raised a million and a half for 
the institution, of which the “half” is in endow- 
ment. Eight times have other institutions sought 
to tempt him by very large salaries, but when he 
left one of the best Congregational pastorates of 
the East, at Baltimore, for a college presidency, he 
believed that Colorado Springs was a good focal 
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point for the entire arid belt, that this region had 
greater resources than any other section of the 
United States, and that the problems of mining 
and irrigation should be solved by men trained in 
the presence of these marvels of nature. _ 

He has never talked about making it a “univer- 
sity,’ but he is making it in every way the great- 
est “college” in the western hemisphere. No- 
where else have there been “foundations laid for a 
thousand years” more surely than at Colorado 
College by President Slocum. 

+0-@ -0-@-0-@-0- 
WHO WILL BE THE FIVE? 

Hereafter five persons will direct the school 
affairs of Boston. A small board with large re- 
sponsibilities and no pay. It is the greatest prob- 
lem Boston has ever faced, educationally, to elect 
the five. It is too early to make any intelligent 
prophecy on the results, and practically every 
guess is fathered by a wish. It may be “gambling 
on futures,” but the temptation is great, and the 
Journal of Education would like to guess on three, 
without putting behind it any prejudices or per- 
sonal wishes, and these three are J. J. Storrow, J. 
A. Brett, and Mrs, Julia E. Duff. No combina- 
tion could defeat any one of these to-day. As to 
the other two, we have not even the material or 
sentiment for a faint guess. 

OO Ore @ 0 


PEORIA PENSIONS. 


Peoria makes an unusual provision for retiring 
her teachers. When a teacher of long experience 
retires from age or other disability a new teacher 
takes up her work at about half-pay and the bal- 
ance goes to the retired teacher. It takes several 
years for the new teacher to reach the salary of the 
old, and all that time the retired teacher draws the 
difference in their salaries. While this is not much 
after the first two years, and ultimately comes to 
an end, it does help out materially. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The school supply business has reached im- 
mense proportions. The city of Salt Lake, 55,000 
population (1900), gave one order for pens, pencils, 
crayons, inks, mucilage, scratch paper, erasers, 
pointers, practice paper, drawing paper, penicil 
sharpeners, letter paper, and office envelopes, and 
the weight was fifty tons. No books in this. 
What must the order for a large city be? Two 
hundred and sixty thousand pens, 260,000 crayons, 
61,000 pencils, 9,000 pen-holders, 2,500,000 blocks 
of scratch paper, 3,360,000 sheets of paper, 155,000 
note-books. These are satnples of a single order 
for a small city. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE. 
Westernport, Maryland, is one of the most wide- 
awake citics I have visited. Among the various 
plans for promoting public interest and student 
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aspiration is a beautiful certificate of attendance, of 
the same size and general appearance as certificate 
of graduation. It is issued to the child the first 
year that he is neither absent nor tardy, and there 
is an attractive two-inch seal for each subsequent 
year of perfect attendance. 
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President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, after many years experience, says, 
“Boys who smoke cigarettes are like wormy 
apples. They drop long before harvest time. 
They rarely make failures in after life because 
they do not have any after life. The boy who be- 
gins smoking before his fifteenth year never enters 
the life of the world. When the other boys are 
taking hold of the world’s work, he is concerned 
with the sexton and undertaker.” 





The average annual earnings of all workers, 
men, women, and children, in fifty-five leading 
manufacturing industries in Illinois is $502.92, 
while the average annual earnings of men teachers 
for the same year is only $490.69. Think of that! 
President David Felmley of the State Normal 
University does well to magnify that fact. 


The State College at Logan, Utah, Dr. Ostin 
president, has the best manual training department 
of all the Land Grant colleges. It is a revelation to 
the other colleges to see the development in this 
direction. The location, by the way, is beautiful. 


Several quack doctors and quack medicines that 
have been much advertised have come to grief by 
virtue of a strenuous post-office department that 
will not deliver their mail or pay their post-office 
orders. This is the best yet. 


There have come to this country in the past 
twenty-five years 12,000,000 immigrants, mostly 
“poor in pocket and broken in spirit,” and it is 
largely due tothe schools that they have not 
wrecked us as a people. 


John Monaghan of the Bronx has three fine 
apartment houses, and no tenant need apply unless 
he has children. Now let us have an employment 
agency to. furnish competent servants only to 
families with children. 


Four men can now make 10,000,000 matches a 
day ; i. e., friction matches; i. e., lucifer matches, i, 
e., household matches, i. e., card matches. Give it 
up. You know, but language does not sufficiently 
discriminate. 


Everybody's Magazine says: “If the Americans 
value education so much, why don’t they pay the 
school teacher better? Is there any more useful, or 
really more important, official in the United 
States?” 


Send postal card to Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 25, 
which will tell you more about peanuts, their rais- 
ing and use, than any other publication, and it is 
free. 
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The Journal of Education will have two articles 
on Batavia from the pen of the editor, who has re- 
cently visited every schoolroom in that city. They 
will appear in the next two issues. 

President Roosevelt will honor Clark College, 
Worcester, by attendance at its first commence- 
ment season, an especial honor out of regard for 
President Carroll D. Wright. 


General John Eaton is living quietly at his life- 
long home in New Hampshire, engaged in some 
historical work upon the completion of which he 
has long had his heart set. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology will not 
merge. Who thought she would? Harvard is 
large enough without her, and she is grander in 
her independence. 


We are having too much “snap-shot” education 
and not enough time exposure, whereas of old 
there was too much of the time exposure in our 
school work. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation did not fayor 
or sympathize with the school strikes in that city. 
It has been cruel to misreport them in this matter. 


Lynn, Mass., joins the salary honor roll, adding 
$50 to the women teachers’ salary, and the super- 
intendent’s is raised to $3,000. 


A Federation of Parents’ Clubs is being formed 
in many cities to the great advantage of the 
schoo!s. 

$40 a month for six months is but eighty cents 
a day for 300 days. No washerwoman will work 
for that. 

Appreciation of beauty is second only to appre- 


ciation of virtue, and the school must promote 
both. 


A half day is long enough for any child of five, 
six, or seven to be in school. 


Still they marry. Five Somerville, 
women teachers this time. 


Mass., 


A half-day with thirty children is better than a 
whole day with sixty. 


“Twin-towns of the Potomac”—Piedmont, W. 
Va.; Westernport, Md. 


Some cities have gone mad on schoolhouse 
architecture. 


Parents’ meetings are of much interest and value 
at present. 


3rains are worth more than bricks for any 


school. 


Crowding the first grades is an educational 


crime. 
Teaching must develop, not destroy, personality. 
Wage war on stupid prejudices, 
Treaks are worse than fads. 


Consolidate rural schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The victory of Admiral Togo in “the naval battle of the 
Sea of Japan” is likely to have far-reaching consequences, 
There were not a few Englishmen who doubted the wis- 
dom of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance, regarding it 
as imposing obligations which were out of proportion to 
any possible advantage. But Japan has shown that her 
fleet is one of the three best afloat, in the size and 
strength of ships, and the equal of any in the fighting 
quality of “the men behind the guns.” She has sustained 
few losses during the war; and with the re-enforcements 
which she now receives from the captured Russian ships 
and the probability of acquiring more when the peace 
terms are adjusted, to say nothing of several splendid 
vessels now in process of building, she is able to con- 
tribute such strength to the alliance with England as 
would make the combined navies practically invincible. 
Moreover, with the annihilation of the Russian navy, 
Russia must cease for a long time to be a bugaboo in 
European politics. On the other hand, Germany and 
France at least have good reason for apprehension over 
the “yellow peril,” for colonial extension in Asia will 
never again be what it has been. 

a * fe 

The Czar has sanctioned the establishment of a 
“Zemsky Soviet,” a sort of legislative assembly, which, 
if it is realized, will start Russia upon the road of par- 
liamentary government. The “Soviet” is to consist of 
from 500 to 550 members, chosen by popular vote for a 
term of three years. Universal suffrage is out of the 
question under existing conditions, bit the Soviet will 
be chosen by substantially the same methods which now 
obtain in the election of local zemstvos. It is empowered 
to consider projects for legislation introduced by the 
different ministries,—the heads of which will be mem- 
bers of the Soviet by virtue of their offices,—and also to 
submit its own projects and to discuss the revenue and 
expenditures of the empire, and the propositions of the 
Minister of Finance. Whatever measures the Soviet may 
pass must be passed also in the Imperial Council before 
they become laws, and in the case of disagreement, the 
Czar is to decide. 

« ¥ * 

If peace has her victories as well as war, the triumph 
of the forces of public honor and decency in Philadelphia 
ought not to go unrecorded. The mayor, who promptly 
declared himself against the city councils in the matter of 
the gas lease, although he owed his election to the same 
influences which were behind them, followed up his 
declaration with the summary removal of hizh city 
officials who were in the gas conspiracy and leaders of 
the ring. ‘This proceeding brought dismay to the con- 
spirators, for it involved the control of twenty thousand 
or more municipal appointments. The councilmen who 
had voted for the lease were one by one driven by the 
fury of public indignation to array themselves with the 
mayor, until at last the ring collapsed altogether, and the 
company which had expected to profit from a three- 
quarters of a century lease of the gas works was forced 
to withdraw its proposition. 

2 2 © 


Young King Alfonso of Spain has kept the court 
gossips of Europe busy for some time with rumors of 
contemplated betrothals, but he came near ending his ro- 


mances and ambitions suddenly at Paris on the night of | 


May 31. He was in Paris as the guest of President Lou- 
bet and the French republic, and the week’s festivities 
had begun with cordial official greetings, and an enthu- 
siastic popular reception, accentuated by a sense of the 
importance of Spain with reference to the Anglo-French 
understanding in Morocco and the Mediterranean. The 
President and the King were returning from the opera, 
under military escort, when a man darted out from the 


crowd, somehow eluding the vigilance of the police, and 
threw a bomb at the royal carriage. Fortunately his aim 
was not true, and the deadly missile passed over the car- 
riage, exploding among the escort, killing several horses 
and seriously injuring four or five persons. The crime is 
attributed to anarchists. 

2 * * 

Greater New York will be at least $24,000,000 richer by 
reason of a decision which the United States Supreme 
Court has given, sustaining the constitutionality of the 
law taxing the franchises of surface, underground, 
and elevated railways. The attempt to tax 
the franchises of these corporations as personal 
property failed; and at a special session of the New 
York Legislature, called in 1899 by Mr. Rooseveit, who 
was then governor, a law was passed taxing them as real 
estate. The corporations assailed the constitutionality of 
the law, on the ground that it impaired the obligation of 
contracts. But the New York Court of Appeals decided 
against them, and the United States Supreme Court has 
now confirmed the decision by the unanimous judgment 
of the justices. The pleasing fiction that public fran- 
chises are a thing of value for purposes of sale and in- 
vestment, but not for purposes of taxation, is thus dissi- 
pated. 

* * . 

The questions so long at issue between Sweden and 
Norway have reached a crisis so acute as to threaten the 
dissolution of the union between the two countries. On 
the face of it, the quarrel is over the desire of the Nor- 
wegians for a separate consular service, but the differ- 
ence goes far deeper than that. The Norwegians have 
different policies, different interests, and different ac*ivi- 
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NOTABLE VICTORY IN DEBATE. 
BY DR. GEORGE M. WHITAKER, WINTHROP, MASS. 


It is doubtful if any triumph in the athletic or schol- 
astic contests of the present season has awakened ereater 
interest than that of the mountaineer students from a 
college in the Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. It was my 
privilege not only to entertain these debaters for a day 
at my seaside home, hut also to attend the commence- 
ment exercises in the South. 

Lincoln Memorial University is situated in Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn. The village itself is a cramped cul-de- 
sac reached by railroads from the north through a long 
tunnel, and out of which one of the lines to the South 
has to pass through a tunnel. “The pinnacle” towers 
precipitously 1,600 feet above the little hamlet on one 
side. The summit is reached by a circuitous trail of 
three miles. The hills on the opposite side are less pre- 
cipitous, and a good wagon road zigzags a couple of 
miles to where the valley broadens, disclosing a far 
reaching view of comparatively level fertile land. And 
here is located the university on a farm of 600 acres. 
A more earnest educational institution I have never 
seen. The president is William L. Stooksbury, a college 
graduate with a Ph. D., having done graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, and enriched his breadth of 
mind by foreign travel. He had successful experience 
as a teacher before coming here. But what impressed 
me was the weight of responsibility he carries as the ex- 
ecutive head of such an institution. He must perform 
the duties usually incident to such a posi'i-n, he must 
hear recitations in his departments, he must be .ealy to 
advise with the agriculturist as to the details of the farm 
management, supervise the university publication, and 
adjust expense to income. In these multifarious duties 
he finds an able assistant in Mrs. Stooksbury, also a col- 
lege graduate and one of the faculty of the institution. 

The corps of instructors includes a body of enthusiastic 
workers devoted to the institution, but all of them have 
to take more departments than would be deemed pos:ible 
in a well endowed college. This doubling up of the 
work of the corps of instructors impressed me more than 
anything else. But the self-sacrificing teachers say that 

the greatest need of the institution is funds for more 
buildings to accommodate more pupils, as some must be 
refused admission because there is no more room. 

The university is backed by a strong board of trustees. 
The chairman is Major-General O. O. Heward, U. §. A., 
retired, whose loyal work for the country in peace is as 
valuable as were his servicesin war. The treasurer of the 
corporation is Hon. Darwin R. James of New York city, 
chairman of the national Indian commission. Another 
prominent member is Eugene FP. Fairchild, Esq., son of 
President Fairchild of Oberlin College for many years. 

The two sets of young men in the Newton debate 
were typical of two extremes. The young men of the 
North had enjoyed all of the most approved modern 
educational advantages with an abundance of time to 
pursue the facilities freely offered and also chance to te 
in touch with the great outside world. The. southern 
young men had been largely deprived of what we cail 
“advantages” in speaking of educational work. They 
had never seen a large town or city before leaving home 
on this trip, nor a sheet of water across which they could 
not tossastone. I entertained them one day at my home, 
and while escorting them about the town I suddenly 
found myself walking on alone. [ooking back I saw 
them gazing intently into the window of a fish market, 
full of curiosity at the lobsters. They had never seen a 
lobster before. But when it eame to ihe debate, though 
the northern boys did excellently and acquitted them- 
selves with great Credit, the southerners swept every- 
thing before them and easily won from every standpoint. 

The skilful way in which they used logic, the virility of 
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their sentences, the force of their oratory—and yet on 
the way home one of them asked me to define oratory— 
their pungent epigrams, their adroitness in throwing the 
‘opposition on the defensive, was a revelation to the large 
audience, and even a surprise to many of their friends, 
The subject was the relative value of classical and indus- 
trial (or technical) schools. Peculiarly the boys from an 
industrial school championed the classical colleges, 
while young men from classic Newton, many of them 
fitting for classical colleges, defended the technical 
schools. The young men from the South claimed that, 
as a rule, great leaders, whether statesmen, judges, or 
ministers of the gospel, are men with a broad education. 
Even many of the epoch-making inventions have come 
from classical college graduates. They used such sen- 
tences as these: “Who shook the throne of George III., 
Patrick Henry or the inventor of dynamite?” “We need 
ideals more than dollars.” “The man who drew light- 
ning from the clouds was not a professor of technology.” 
“Classical training develops the imaginative faculty on 
which all achievements in the technical field depend.” 
“What technical graduate could take the place of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt?” “Universal peace depends more on 
the ethical development of the race by a liberal educa- 
tion in the humanities than on the scientific qualities of 
fine battleships.” 


ote4e- 4h 
> vos? 


WHISPERING. 


Whispering is not a crime. The school is a place of 
business, and no teacher should expect to hear the echo 
of his voice. The teacher that comes filled up for the 
day can find enough employment to interest his schocl, 
A careful depertment on the part of the instructor will 
unconsciously bring a like action from the pupils. 
Silence is not natural to manhood,—much less to chil- 
dren. If you think of stopping whispering in your 
school, brother teacher, put yourself in the pupil's place 
a few minutes. 

A subscriber who appreciates the Journal. 
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PEACE DAY. 


BY HAROLD DALTON, 
Eighth Grade, Lowell School, Boston. 


In the year 1899 a court was started called the Hague 
Peace Conference. Ey this agreement the United States 
with the principal nations of Europe and Japan bind 
themselves to maintain a perpetual court of arbitration 
at the capital of Holland. The object of the court is to 
do away as far as possible with war between the nations 
signing the treaty. 

The first dispute that was settled was between the 
United States and Mexico over the church lands. When 
the United States acquired California from Mexico most 
of the land was owned by the Catholic church. The 
church claimed that the United States ought to pay them 
for the land, out the United States refused, saying that 
she had paid Mexico $18,900,000 for the land, and there- 
fore Mexico was the one that ought to pay. It was not 
settled for many years, but at last the United States laid 
it before the Hague court and it was decided that Mexico 
should pay the church, which she did. 

In the Venezuela dispute President Roosevelt was 
asked to be the arbitrator, but he refused, and it was 
then settled by the Hague court. The dispute over the 
Alaskan and Canadian boundary was not settled by the 
Hague court, but by a special arbitration, consisting of 
two men from Canada, two from the United States, and 
one man from Englané. 

The Czar of Russia proposed the Hague court, which 
would have been a failure bad it not been for the United 
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States. and he is now engaged in one of the b‘oodiest 
wars ever fought on the face of the globe. 

Since this court has started and the great move for 
peace has been made, Chile and Argentina have made 
peace between themselves. They have dispersed their 
armies and have put their war vessels up for sale. Thy 
have also built a large statue of Christ on a mcuntain 
between the two countries, the statue being made of 
melted cannon. 


4-4-0. ~~ 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF GOOD. 


Ever since Mr. Bryan, in 1896, sprang over night from 
comparative obscurity to national fame, the power of the 
individual nowadays to impress himself speedily upon 
our whole eighty millions, upon the whole of mankind, 
has been coming more and more in evidence. 

If the telegraph and the other space-destroying forces 
of our day have multiplied the power of evil—of the 
turneler and trickster and grabber—they have also mul- 
tiplied into infinity the power of the counteracting force 
—a sound character, a strong capacity, a stout heart conu- 
bined in one persenality as leader in a just cause. 

Out of the confusion of the revolution from the old, 
sleepy world of isolated individuals and communities 
toward the wide-awake world of to-morrow there has 
come thus far much evil. But much good, also; and as 
the confusion subsides the evil will subside, while the 
good will persist, like the contineit upheaved by a pri- 
meval convulsion.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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WELDING BY THERMIT. 


BY C. VERNON BOYS, F. R. S., OF LONDON, 


Thermit is a faney name for a mixture which has been 
deveioped during the last ten years by the labors of Dr. 
Hans Goldschmidt of Essen Ruhr, the well-known manu- 
facturing chemist. It consists simply of a mixture of 
granu‘ated aluminium and oxide of iron in atomic pro- 
portions. The property of aluminium, in which, in com- 
mon with magnesium, it excels all ordinary metals as 
well as carbon and hydrogen, is its great affinity for 
oxygen, in virtue of which the quantity of heat developed 
by its oxidation, or combustion, is enormous, being about 
7,250 large calories per kilogram of aluminium, 

Not only is the quantity of heat very great, but when 
temperatures have been reached at which ordinary fuels 
fail to act as such, in conseqnence of dissociation, the 
affinity of aluminium for oxygen appears to be undimin- 
ished, and the combustion proceeds. Thus it is that tem-" 
peratures of several thousand degrees centigrade become 
available if al:minium is the fuel. The amount of heat 
given out by the combination of iron with the same 
amount of oxygen is just about half this temperature, 
and so it is that, if in the thermit mixture the aluminium 
can be induced to take the oxygen from the oxide of iron, 
the heat absorbed by the reduction of the iron to the 
metallic state will be only about half as much as that 
produced hy the burning of the aluminium. Neverthe- 
less, there will be sufficient heat left to raise the tem- 
perature of the product of the reaction to some 3,009 de- 
grees centigrade. 

This reaction, simple asit is, is not easy to start. 
Thermit may be stirred with a red-hot poker, or it can he 
thrown into the fire, but so far as any visible action is 
concerned it might be sand. Melted cast-iron may be 
poured over it, but still nothing happens. If, however, 
some of it ean be raised to a slightly higher temperature, 
as, for instance, by pouring melted steel on to it, the 
heated part of the mixture undergoes the reaction al- 
ready referred to. The heat thus developed is so great 
as to start the surrounding mixture, and so the combina- 
tion proceeds until in a few seconds the whole of the sub- 
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stance is a blaze of melted iron and melted alumina, a 
thousand degrees hotter than any furnace. 

It would obviously be impracticable to depend upon 
melted steel to start the reaction. Instead of this a tea- 
spoonful of a fine powder, consisting of aluminium and 
peroxide of barium, is placed upon the thermit, and this 
mixture, which can be lighted with an ordinary match or 
a fusee, produces at once the necessary temperature to 
start the thermit reaction. The three products at a great 
elevation of temperature of the required heat melted 
pure iron, not cast-iron, and melted alumina. 


, Act poe 
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FIGURES THAT TALK. 


As late as 1810 Virginia ranked first among the states 
in population, with New York second. In 1900 Virginia’s 
rank was seventeen, while New York has stood at the 
head since 1820. 

Pennsylvania held second place in 1790, and has kept 
it at every census since, except in 1820, when it was 
third, with Virginia second. 

New Jersey was tenth in 1800 and sixteenth in 1990, 
Connecticut held the eighth place a century ago, but has 
dropped to twenty-ninth. The trouble with both our 
neighbors is that they had not territory enough to enable 


them to “keep up With the procession” of young Western 
giants. 
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COAL AND RAILROADS. 


The United States produces 1,000,000 tons of coal a day, 
and of this the railroads consume 400,000 tons, or forty 
per cent. 

A loccemotive will consume on the average $5,000 worth 
of coal a year, and for a road having an equipment of 
1,000 locomotives the annual bill for fuel is about $5,000,- 
990. 

How the fuel problem will be affected when all the 
great roads of the country come to be run by electricity 
remains to he seen, 

++. © -0-@-0- @ 0. 


CIRCULATING REPORTS. . 


Relative to agricultural publications which are so 
far ahead of educational publications issued by the state, 
I wish to draw your attention to the experiment station 
record, February, 1905, p. 530. I hope you may study it, 
I will, however. abstract, in part, viz.:-- 


Aggregate experiment station mailing list 685,300 names, 


Ohio es ‘ ” eo eee F 
New York * es ” “nee -- 
Average pe sy =. et ae 
Aggregate number reports, bulletins, etc. ...... 6,500,000 
Number different bulletins, etc. ’................ 393 


Why should the educational field be so undeveloped in 
this respect? Educational journals would have larger 
place than before. What think you? 

: Henry Grant Newell. 
re SO. oe 2. 

Dr. var Dyke, in his third volume of poems just issued, 
gives us the following gems. America has produced few 
sweeter sentiments and none more suggestive:— 

These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth; 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfert of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers, 

And of the good brown earth— 
And best of all along the way, friendship and 
mirth. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL SPELLER. By Eliza- 
beth F. Atwood ot Westfield, Mass., high school. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 40 cents; 
mailing price, 50 cents. 

This is a hook we long have sought and mourned be- 
eause we found it not. We have been saying for years 
with pen and voice that spelling is the one absolutely 
practical, unsentimental school subject. No teaching of 
spelling is valuable that does not enlist the thought to 
the meaning, the ear to the pronunciation, and the eye 
to the form. The reguiation study of words in a column 
for either oral or written recitation is of slight value, a 
wicked waste of time that ought to be worth something. 
Here is a boox that emphasises constantly and equally 
an intelligent thought upon the significance of the 
words, clearness in pronunciation, enunciation, and ar- 
ticulation, and accuracy in the forming of the word. No 
time is wasted on the athletics of spelling, on the eccen- 
tricities of English, recognizing that these are not the 
words mis-spelled in real life, and also that many of the 
words twisted into such linguistic gymnastics are rarely 
used in real life, and used chiefly in school for a sort cf 
cake-walk effect. 

Here only service words are considered, and these are 
printed first, as they will be seen and used in life with- 
out syllabication or accentuation. Then they are 
printed so as to indicate clearly the pronunciation, and 
then a sensible, intelligent, and adequate meaning is 
given. 

All general business terms are presented, then thoze 
of each leading incustry, including electrical terms. 





UNCOOKED FOODS AND HOW TO USE THEM. By 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian. 151 West Twenty-third 
street, New York: The Health-Culture Company. 
The foreword of the book tells its own story and inii- 

cates the brightness of the authors:— 

We may live without poetry, music, and ari, 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live without books, 

And civilized man can live without cooks. 

(Apologies to Owen Meredith.) 
This is by far the most interesting of all the anti- 
meat books that have appeared, notwithstanding the fact 
that it goes much farther and challenges all cooked 
food. I am not a crank, but I do wish everybody could 
read certain charters in this book. It would set thei 
a-thinking. Of course the authors are extremists of the 
extremists type, but they have the art of putting things 
as though they were judicial to the limit. The authors 

express their belief in their theory in these words:— 
“Tf our book contributes one degree to the elevation 
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and freedom of woman, if it gives her one hour more of 
pure air and sunshine, if it gives her new. thoughts, new 
dreams, new hopes with which she may endow the race 
to be, if but in dreams it shifts the scene from four dark 
walls hung with pots and bones to gardens and fields, 
where nature’s beunteous store of purple and red is 
swung with prodigal hand in sunshine and autumn 
leaves, waving and waiting to mingle: their life with 
hers; if it brings her more youth and years, less sorrow 
and tears, if this book in the least lightens the leaden 
load that has heen laid upon her by our civilization,-- 
if in all the world it changes one hour of suffering to an 
hour of peace or pleasure, we will be repaid.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF HANDWRIT- 
ING. Translated from German by Magdalene Kintzel- 
Thumm. New York: Fowler and Wells Company. 
Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $2.00. 

An extraordinary production, to say the least. It pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the handwriting inva- 
riably reveals the psychological and pathological condi- 
tions of the writer at the time he is committing his 
thoughts to paper. Ethical dispositions are most surely 
revealed by the person’s chirography. Thus kindness 
has a certain mode of forming letters, while its opposite 
has quite another mode. Courage has one handwriting 
peculiar to itself, while timidity has quite another. And 
so on through all the gamut of graces and their oppo- 
sites. Numberless figures of handwriting are given to 
sustain this contention, which if one had time enough to 
go through them might prove suggestive, if not convinc- 
ing. It may he that there is in one’s handwriting a rev- 
elation of one’s inner self, as the author seems to inti- 
mate; and again there may be no such revelation. In 
our judgment handwriting is too variable a quantity to 
base positive assertions as to character upon. But in 
this we mav be incorrect. The book under review cer- 
tainly will be welcomed by those who have time and in- 
clination to study out so occult a theme. 


OUTLINES IN UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHY. Ry 
Inez N. McFee. Dansville (N. Y.): F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. 16€ pp. Price, 25 cents. 
The full name of this geographical volume is ‘“‘Out- 

lines, Devices, and Recreations in United States Geog- 

raphy.” And the plan suggested by this ampler name is 
manifest all throngh the work. The book is not a mass 
of dry details. Features are introduced that relieve the 
tension of study, and yet greatly assist the pupil in ap- 
preciating and appropriating the facts under survey. In 
the lesson on Michigan, for instance, the song, ‘‘Michi- 
gau, my Michigan,” is introduced, and readings, such as 
“The Rover Boys on the Great Lakes,” are given. Nick- 








NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


THE LEADING TEXT-BOOK OF THE DAY 





PROFESSOR PHILIP E. BROWNING, Yale University: “I 
put it among the best books on descriptive chemistry 
which I have ever seen.” 

PROFESSOR E. J. BARTLETT, Dartmouth College: ‘ In- 
teresting and practical. I think it an excellent text.” 
PROFESSOR CHARLOTTE F. ROBERTS, Wellesley College : 

** One of the best books of its scope which I have ever seen.”’ 

PROFESSOR FRANKLIN C. ROBINSON, Bowdoin College 
** A most excellent text.” 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR J. HOPKINS. Amherst College: “I 
shall recommend it to my classes.”’ 

PROFESSOR JAMES F. NORRIS, Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy: ‘ Asgooda book as any with which lam acquainted.”’ 

PROFESSOR R. W. CURTIS, Sheffield Scientific School: ‘* A 
splendid accomplishment in the text-book line.” 

PROFESSOR A. B. AUBERT, University of Maine: ‘It is 


deserving of a high place among our recent text-books on 
chemistry.” 





A. S. PERKINS, High School, Dorchester, Mass.: 
comprehensive, and logical. 


** Clear, 
1 heartily recommend it.” 


FRANKLIN T. KURT, Chauncy-Hall School, Boston: “A 


book that will do much toward raising the standard of 
instruction in chemistry.” 


CHARLES A. PITKIN, Thayer Academy: “I am much 
pleased with its practical value.’ 


FRANCIS R. HATHAWAY, High School, Salem, Mass. 
‘** The most satisfactory text in chemistry for high schools 
that I have seen.’’ 


AUGUSTUS KLOCK, Aigh School, Concord, Mass.: 
book is strong and comprehensive in every detail.’’ 


* The 


DANA C. WELLS, High School, Newburyport, Mass.: “ It 
has proved to be the best text-book for an elementary 
course that has ever come to my notice.”’ 
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names of states and other localities are used to make the 
lesson attractive, and traditions are made use of in 
large measure. The plan is decidedly unique, and is well 
worth examination at least, if not adoption. Yet the 
new features are kept strictly in subordination to the 
lesson proper, We predict for the book a wide distribu- 
tion and a pleased constituency. A fuller index would 
be a decided addition to the merits of the work. 


BIEDERMANN’S DEUTSCHE BILDUNGSZUSTANDE, 
Edited with notes hy John A. Walz, Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 205 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 

Karl Biedermann was a professor at the University cf 
Leipsic for many years, and was one of the most consis- 
tent and persistent champions of political liberty. He 
at one time was imvrisoned for his views. He was a 
voluminous writer on national themes, of which the pres- 
ent text was one. It is historical in its make-up, and is 
acknowledged to be of strong and inspiring language and 
thought. Mr. Walz accompanies the text with lengthy 
and valuable notes, but does not add a vocabulary, 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Professor Perey F. Smith and Arthur Sullivan Gale of 
Yale University. Boston: Ginn & Co. $Svo. Cloth. 
217 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

Some time ago these joint authors prepared a work en- 
titled “Elements of Analytic Geometry.” In this new 
volume the first nine chapters of their earlier work are 
taken as the basis for a short but thorough course in 
analytic geometry. The various chapters deal with such 
subjects as “Cartesian Co-ordinates,” “The Curve and the 
Equation.” ‘Polar Co-ordinates,’ “Conic Sections and 
Equations,” “Tangents and Normals,” and several others 
of a kindred character. The authors indicate that “em- 
phasis has everywhere been put upon the analytic side; 
that is, the student is taught to start from the equation. 
He is shown how to work with the figure as a guide, but 
is warned not to use it in any other way.” The work is 
intended as a drill book for beginners in this branch cf 
mathematical science, and in its presentation of the 
subject seeks to fully conform to modern ideas. 

THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION Py Katharine E. Dopp. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 278 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, net; postpaid, $1.11. 

One of the most promising movements in modern pri- 
mary education is that which aims to enlarge the place 
of the industries in the grammar schools. In a third edi- 
tion of “The Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” by Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, just published, the 
point of departure and the treatment of the subject are 
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quite different from those which usually characterize 
educational books. The author has seized upon the in- 
stincts and racial characteristics of the Aryan peoples, 
and with these as a basis she has built up a progressive 
curriculum in which the industries occupy a place cor- 
responding to that which anthropologists have given 
them in the development of the race. Many interesting 
points are brought out in connection with the introduc- 
tion of industries in the grades, and the foundation is 
laid for many new theories of the application of manual 
training to the more advanced grades. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Arthur Schultze, Ph. 
ID. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
leather back. 373 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 
A volume containing all the topics required fcr the 

college entrance examinations in elementary algebra. 

The author’s attempt is to make this subject at. once 

simple and practical, without the sacrifice of scientific 

accuracy or thoroughness. Problems and factoring are 

given particular care, because these not infrequently 

present the greatest difficulties to the beginner in this 

study. It is an exceedingly able algebraic treatise, and 

will be warmly welcomed by instructors of this branch. 
— o—. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘ The Place of Industries in Elementary Education.”’ By Katharine 
miapie Dopp. Price, $1.10. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
-ress. 

‘* Prithary Reader — First Book and Second Book.” By Katharine 
E. Sloan. Price, 20 cents each.—‘‘ Hawthorne’s Honse of Seven 
Gables.” Price, 25 cents.——“ Nature Study Lessons.” By Lida B. 
McMurry. Price, 60 cents.—* History of the Pacific Northwest.” 
By Joseph Schafer. Price, $1.25. ‘New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

‘Essentials in English History.”” By Albert Perry Walker and 
Albert Bushnell Hart.—- ‘Essentials in American History.” By 
Albert Bushnell Hart.—‘“ Half Hours with the Lower Animals.” By 
Cc. F. Holdén.—* History and Government of the United States for 
Evening Schools.” By William E. Chancellor.—‘ Economy in Edu- 
cation.” By R. N. Roark.‘ Worman’s Grammaire Francaise.” 
Revised by L. W. Arnold.-—-* Myer’s Das Amulett,” By ©. C. 
Glascock.——.“*The Fairy Reader.” Adapted from Grimm and 
Andersen. By James Baldwin. — “ Davi Copusrfeld and Oliver 
Twist.” Retold by A. D. Severance.——“ Essentials of Latin for Be- 
ginners.” By H.C. Pearson. New York: American Book Company. 

‘* American Phonography.” By William Lincoln Anderson. Price, 
$1.20.——“ Latin Composition.” Part I., Based on Cesar. 
D’Ooge. Price, 50 cents. PartIl., Based on Cicero. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


‘“* A First View of _ Literature.”” By W. V. Moody and R. M. 
Lovett. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
‘*Practical New Standard Speller.” By Alfred B. Chambers. 
Edited by E.T. Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“Hamlet.” Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clark. Price, 
75 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

** Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning.”” By John Edwin 
Sandys. Cambridge: University Press 

“ Dick Whittington and Other Stories.” Edited by Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘** The Easy Primer.” By Geoffrey Buckwalter. New York: Parker 
P. Simmons. 


By B. L. 
Price, 60 cents. 








THE REFLECTOSCOPE. 


Patented February 14th, 1905. 


A new apparatus which projects opaque pictures or objects 


in natural colors. 


Every Normal, High and Grammar School teacher 
should kuow that it is now possible to project on the 
screen photographs, lithographs, designs in books, 
magazines, trade journals and the like, and objects 
not exceeding five inches square, in their true form 
and color, and without any preparation. or expense. 
Moreover, lantern slides may be projected with the 
same apparatus, and the operator may pass from one 
form of projection to the other without loss of time. 

The Reflectoscopes: accomplish this in so satisfac- 
tory a manner that they are now in use in many lec- 
ture rooms of the leading Colleges and Schools where 
teaching by pictorial illustration has become a factor. 

The employment of the Reflectoscope saves the 
purchase of lantern slides, and immediately brings 
into use thousands of available pictures, designs and 


objects. 


The apparatus may be seen in operation at the 
store of A. T. Thompson & Co., the inventors and 
manufacturers, 15 Tremont Place (off No. 4 Beacon 


Street), Boston. 


Send for illustrated catalog No. 25, which explains 


the working of the lantern. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Association, 
Put-in Bay Island, Ohio, N. H. 
Chaney, Youngstown, President. 

June 28-29-30: National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, AlJston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The Merrimack Valley Teachers’ 
Association at its meeting in Nashua 
on May 19 elected the following offi- 


cers: President, F. W. Lakeman, 
Nashua; vice-president, Addie F. 


Straw, Concord; secretary, Eva F. 
Tuson, Manchester; treasurer, Arthur 
IL. Dexter, Nashua; executive com- 
mittee, Elizabeth J. Talpey, Concord, 
Caroline E. Wing, Manchester; dele- 
gate to the Educational Council, 
Lilly P.. Shepard, Nashua. 

HANOVER. The tenth annual 
debate between Williams and Dart- 
mouth, on May 16, resulted in a vic- 
tory for Dartmouth. Governor John 
McLane presided, and the judges 
were Frederick Dodge, Charles Ham- 
lin, and Edgar J. Rich. Williams 
had the affirmative of the question, 
“Resolved, that the Monroe doctrine 
as interpreted by President Roose- 
velt in his annual message should be 
adopted as a national policy.” 

The Williams speakers were Wal- 
ter A. Swan, Genesee, N. Y.; Joseph 
Perry, Shelburne Falls and Russell 
Gregory, Salem, N. Y. Dartmouth 
‘Was represented by Robert C. Fal- 
coner, Hamilton; 0.; John A. Laing, 
Albany, N., Y.: and Charlies F. 
Bichenauer, Quincy, Il. 

MANCHESTER. The Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences has 
just held two exhibitions of interest 
and value to the city; one, an exhibit 
of wild flowers that is repeated s2v- 
eral times a year, and is alwavs 
visited by large numbers: the other 
was the work of the art classes, con- 
sisting of work in water and oil 





painting, charcoal drawing, clay 
modeling, basket making, and lace 
work. 

CONCORD. The school committee 
of Concord has recently voted to raise 
an appropriation of $90,000 for a new 
high school, and $28,000 for a new 
grammar school building for West 
Concord. 


DERRY. The annual speaking and 
essay contest will take place in Acad- 
emy hall the day before graduation, 
June 22. The names of those pupils 
who have been assigned to parts in 
the speaking contest are: Miss Rosie 
B. Chase, Miss Lila A. Sargent, Miss 
Carmen B. Stilphen, Miss Arvilla H. 
Thompson, Miss Marguerite E. Clark, 
Miss Emma T. Cone, Carl B. Hillman, 
and James I. Miltimore. 

Those who will participate in the 
essay contest are: Miss Bessie Bart- 
lett, Miss Marguerite Cogswell, Miss 
Harriette Melvin, and Miss Nellie 
Bampton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON: Two thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine teachers in 
the public schools. School exhibi- 
tions are interesting in the extreme. 
Illustrated work in English, beautiful 
drawing and painting, useful and ex- 
quisite results in needlework, ingen- 
fous and masterly products of sloyd 
teaching, and delicious cooking are 
some of the attractions. 


LYNN. Superintendent Frank J. 
Peaslee’s salary has been raised to 
3,000, also the women teachers’ sal- 
aries. There was not a dissenting 
vote. -Times have changed, fortu- 
nately, all over the country. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. In 1690 Apostle 
John Eliot endowed a free school at 
“Pond Plain,” as this place was then 
called, and after 215 years this--Eliot 
—school is doing remarkable work, as 
the recent exhibition showed. Me- 
chanical drawing, wood working, and 
wood carving are especialiy taught. 
There was an exhibition of elegant 
carvings in mahogany and quartered 
oak, with carved mahogany cabinets, 
hall chairs, dressing tables, centre 
tables, cahorettes, desks, wall cabi- 
nets, book shelves, lJooking-glass 
frames, picture frames, and a variety 
of smaller articles. The largest piece 
of carved work was a fancy. chest 
made of mahogany and finely carved. 
A large oval looking-glass frame of 
mahogany openwork carving required 


one student nearly four years of time © 


to complete, and the value is a num- 
ber of hundred dollars. 
SOMERVILLE. Five prominent 
women teachers have resigned be- 
cause of engagements to marry: Miss 
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E. Lorette Schuch, Bell grammar 
school, twenty-three years a teacher; 
Miss Mildred Peck, Pope school: Miss 
Susan G. Meldrum, Pope school; Miss 
Mary H. Brownrigg, Glines school; 
Miss Beatrice Kendall, Bingham 
school. Miss Schuch is one of the 
most prominent teachers in the city. 
Women teachers are at a premium in 
the matrimonial market. 

LEOMINSTER. The high school 
cadets, in uniform, and the girls of 
the physical culture class, dressed in 
white uniforms trimmed with gilt 
braid, turned out for the annual com- 
petitive drill. Instead of having the 
cadets, with their rifles, come into the 
hall and form in line while the prizes 
were being awarded and then cheer- 
ing the winners, a company of cadets 
marched, without rifles, from each of 
the rear entrances, after the drills 
were finished, while a company of the 
girls did the same from the front en- 
trances. 

MALDEN. One thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-two parents vote for 
two sessions in the public schools, and 
1,002 for one session. Highty p:r 
cent. of the parents voted. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. Prominent 
among the candidates for the presi- 
dency is the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, who 
has been acting president since Dr. 
Capen’s death; Rev. Dr. Frank O. 
Hall of New York city, who secured 
the $100,000 library from his parish- 
oner, Andrew Carnegie; Principal 
Pierce of Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass.; Dr. C. W. Parmenter of the 
Mechanics Arts high school, Boston, 
and Dr. W. P. Beckwith of the Salem, 
Mass. Normal school. 

BROOKLINE. Daniel S. Sanford, 
principal of the high school, who re- 
cently resigned, was publicly en- 
dorsed by 1,000 persons, among whom 
were many of the leading citizens. 
From first to last the affair appears 
to be the most regrettable of any edu- 
cational affair in recent years. So 
much has been said that nothing can 
be wisely said except that it will he 
some years before there will be an- 
other attempt in Massachusetts to 
disturb a high school principal who 
has the cordial support of his corps of 
teachers, the affection of the students, 
and the confidence of the community. 
More harm has been done to more 
persons and interests than can be es- 
timated, and the end of harm appears 
not to have been reached. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Report of State Superintendent 
Charles D. Hine:— 
There are seventy-eight boards of 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting f 

brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 


rom excessive 


It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 56 W. 25th St- 
NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail 1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 


By mail, 50 cents. 
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school visitors, eighty-three town 
school committees, fourteen boards 
of education, and 846 sets of district 
officers. Here we have no fewer than 
1,007 local public bodies concerned 
with the management of education 
in Connecticut, 

The membership of the several 
town school boards amounts to 1,308. 
The number of district officers is 
2,615, and the number of superin- 
tendents agpointed by one or more 
of the foregoing school Officials is 
twenty-two. It follows that there 
are no less than 3,945 persons en- 
gaged in the administration of educa- 
tion, which is one to every 230 of the 
population, and one to every thirty- 
one of the children in average at- 
tendance. If we deduct the popu'a- 
tion of six cities (New Haven, 
Waterbury, Meriden, Stamford, Dan- 
bury, and New London) from the 
population of the state we have one 
school officer to every 171 of the 
population. 

The extent of this surplusage of 
school officers is seen in the case of 
one town in which there is a popula- 
tion of 750, and the number of school 
officers is forty-six, being one to 
every sixteen of the population, and 
one to every 1.4 pupils in average 
attendance. The net result for the 
state is not so good as if there were 
fewer officers with more important 
responsibilities. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

Clinton S. Marsh, eminently suc- 
cessful in transforming the schools 
of Auburn, N. Y., resigns for rest 
and study in Europe. 

BUFFALO. The Teachers’ Train- 
ing school is one of the highly popu- 
lar institutions of the city. Principal 
C. P. Alvord is making it both so- 
cially and professionally attractive. 
This month the school hada far 
which was financially and otherwise 
successful. Sweets to eat and to 
drink were on sale, and numerou;3 
pretty trinkets, many of them the 
work of the children, tempted buyers. 
There was an Indian encampment, 
where children of the sixth grade, 
dressed as Indians, gave characteris- 
tic songs and dances, and one teacher 
directed the Jarley wax works in 
which seventh-grade pupils appeared. 
The dog show was a reve'ation, with 
about thirty stuffed canines on ex- 
hibition. The only barking heard 
was done by the spielers for the 
show. There was also a palace of 
wonders, and a palmistry booth, 
where some of the members of the 
training class foretold futures. The 
fifth-grade pupils sold doll furniture, 
bean bags, and other trinkets, which 
they had made, and the eighth and 
ninth-grade children had some at- 
tragtive burnt wood articles on sale. 
A Jack Horner pie that held tovs 
was in charge of three of the Train 
ing school young women. 





NEW JERSDBY. 

NEWARK. The city has a Fed- 
eration of Parents’ Associations. 
Each school district has a local asso- 
ciation, and once a year all of these 
unite in a mass meeting attended by 
leading citizens. There are local 
speakers, and some one of national! 
repute. The effect upon public senti- 
ment is noticeable. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
George W. Weis, superintendent of 


Schuylkill country, Penn., after one 
of the longest and most heroic terms 
of service in the state, retires from 
office, 


CORNING. The election of Virgil 
G. Curtis as superintendent of 
schools at Corning is cause for con- 
gratulation. He has been one of the 
ablest of superintendents, but has 
been out of the work of late. Corn- 
ing was one of his earliest fields, and 
the welcome back is hearty. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


_—_ 


OHIO. 


The fifty-sixth annual session of 
the Ohio state association will mee‘ 
at Put-in Bay Island, June 27, 28, 29, 
Dr. N:- H. Chaney, Youngstown, 
president, has arranged an attractive 
program. It will discuss such topics 
as these: “Has the dividing line be- 
tween elementary and secondary 
education been drawn at the right 
point?” “Has the country schco} 
improved upon its traditions?” 
“Should agriculture be a part of its 
course of study?” “What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
rural high school? Is its financia! 
support adequate?” ‘Scope, Aim, 
and Methods of History Teaching in 
the Public Schools’; ‘What shall 
the elementary schools teach?” ‘An 
Educational Policy for Ohio’; ‘“‘Th2 
Veil Lifted”; “What constitutes 
good teaching?” “The Kindergarten 
a Part of the Public School System’’; 
“The Tendency of Manual Trainine 
Teaching to Develop Dignity of 
Labor’; “Character Development of 
Young Men When Subjected Largely 
to Female Instruction.”’ 

The speakers at the State Associa- 
tion meeting at Put-in Bay Island, 
June 27, 28, and 29, will be as follows: 
N. H. Chaney, Youngstown; S. T. 
Dial, Lockland; J. M. H. Frederick, 
Lakewood; F. E. Reynolds, Chilli- 
cothe; F. E. C. Kirkendall, Piqua; 
Wilson Hawkins, Mingo Junction; A. 
B. Graham, Springfield; Elmer W. 
Jordan, Marietta; S. K. Mardis, Tor- 
onto; Mrs. Delia L. Williams, Dela- 
ware; J. J. Burns, Defiance; H. E. 
Bourne, Cleveland; Henry G. Wil- 
liams, Athens: Guy Potter Benton, 
Oxford: E. W. Wilkins, Cincinnati; 
H. V. Hotchkiss,. Akron: Herman 8. 
Piatt, Coshocton; William N. Hail- 
man, Chicago Normal school; J. A. 
Culler, Oxford: W. O. Thompson, 
Columbus. 

The officers of the Qhio State Asso- 
ciation are as follows:— 

President, Dr. N. H. Chaney, 
Youngstown; vice-presidents, E. F. 
Warner, Bellevue; J. W. Swartz, 
Greenville; M. A. Henson, Gallipolis; 
Lillian A. Shumard, Madisonville; 
secretary, W. W. McIntyre, Norwood; 
treasurer, H. A. Stokes, Delaware. 

Executive committee—H. 6b. Wil- 
liams, chairman, Sandusky; S&S. P. 
Humphrey, secretary, Ironton; R. E, 


Rayman, East Liverpool; J. S&S. 
Weaver, Bpcinehols. J. V. McMillan, 


VanCleve, Steuben- 


Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle— 
Mrs. Delia L. Williams, president, 
Delaware; Dr. J. J. Burns, secretary, 
Defiance; S. T. Dial, Lockland; B. A. 
Jones, Massillon; C. L. Loos, Jr., Day- 
ton; Margaret W. Sutherland, Colum- 
bus; Charles Haupert, Wooster; F. 8. 
Coultrap, Athens; Hon. E. A. Jones, 
Columbus, ex-officio. 

On necrology—George F. Sands, 
Cincinnati; Bettie A. Dutton, Cleve- 
land; W. W. Ross, Fremont; Anna E, 
Logan, Oxford; J. A. Shawan, Colum- 
bus; E. F. Moulton, Cleveland. - 

Music teachers’ section—President, 
F. B. Yagger, Windham; secretary, 
Mabelle Brown, Cincinnati. 
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NOW READY! 
THE THEORY OF TEACHING 


AND 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 

By ALBERT SaLisBuRy, Ph.D., President 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
This new work is just the book for 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES in HIGH 
SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND READING CIRCLES. 

Parti. Introductory. 

Part2. Elementary Psychology. 

Part3. The Principles of Teaching. 

An elementary text-book, clear in state- 
ment, abundant in concrete illustration, 
adapted to the needs of minds untrained as 
yet in introspection and abstract thinking, 
being the outcome of twenty years of teac 
ing by the author. 

Correspondence Invited, 


THE CENTURY BOOK CO,. Whitewater, Wis. 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the ctice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, Mass. 


SAMPLE OFFER 











ison St., Chicago. 


‘ 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 

Instructions preparatory for be exam- 
inations a specialty; more than 1, former 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 








THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 











WE MANUFACTURE WATER COLOR BOXES 


For Kinde garten and Primary Grades; Intermediate and Grammar Grades; High and Normal 
Schools. Also Colors in Whole Pans, Half Pans, Cakes, and Tubes. 
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WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
82 & 84 Washington St. 


em 7 716 & 218 Clarendon SI. 
Wt BOSTON 


FACTORIES AND COLOR WORKS, MALDEN, MASS. 
Send for our descriptive list. 
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When 
the 


Holden Book Covers 


The Text-tooks are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


are 
used, 





When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS. 

Monday evening, July 10, City Hall, 
8 to 10—Address of welcome, his 
honor, Mayor Percival P. Baxter of 
Portland; responses; “Educational 
Ideals,” Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of Maine; president’s 
address, Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Tuesday morning, July 11, City 
Hall, 9 to 10.30—‘‘Present Notions 
about Ethieal Instruction in our Pub- 
lie Schools,” Arthur D. Call, principa’', 
Second North school, Hartfori, 
Conn.; address, “Patriotism in Our 
Schools,’ General Joshva L. Cham- 
berlain. 

Tuesday evening, City Hall, 8 to 10 
—“The Fundamental Assumptions in 
the Report of the Committee of Ten,” 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University; ““The University and 
the Schools,” E. Hershey Sneath, 
head of the department of pedagogy, 
Yale University. 

Wednesday morning, July 12, City 
Hall, 9 to 10.30—“*The Basis of Dis: on- 
tent with Present Methods of Teach- 
ing Geography.’ Homer P. Lewis, su- 
perintendent of schools, Worcester, 
Mass.; “Motive and Content of the 
Elementary Curriculum,” Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal., presi- 
dent of the manual training depart- 
ment of the N. E. A.: “The Conserva- 
tion of Rural School Education,” 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, state super- 
intendent of schools, Montpelier, Vt. 

Wednesday evening, City Hall, 8 to 
10—“‘Nationa! Outlook for Child- 
hood,” Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Phila- 
delphia, president of National Con- 
gress of Mothers; “The Home asa 
Factor in Edneation,’’ Sarah Louise 
Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass.; “My book and heart 
shall never part,’ Dotha Stone Pin- 
neo, secretary of Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Thursday morning, July 13, City 
Hall, 9 to 10.30—“Edueational Prob- 
lems in New Brunswick, Canada,’’ Dr. 
J. R. Inch, chief superintendent of in- 
struction, New Brunswick; address, 
E. W. Arthy, superintendent of 
echools, Montreal, Canada. 

Thursday evening, City Hall, 8 to 10 
—‘The Education of Women,’ Her- 
bert E. Mills, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; “The College of the 
Future,” Carroll D. Wright, president 
of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT SESSIONS. 


Department of Training and Super- 
vision—President, Walter H. Small, 
city superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, R, I.;: secretary, Mabel C. 
Bragg, English department, Normal 
school, Lowell. 

Tuesday, July 11, First Parish 
church, 10.45 to 12.45—General topic, 
“Problems in Training and How 
Met”; “In the Country Normal 
School,” Nellie F. Harvey, Normal 
school, Castine, Me.; “In the City 
Normal Schools,” Walter P. Beck- 
with, Ph. D., principal, Normal 
school, Salem, Mass.; “In the City 
Training Schools,’ Frank J. Peaslee, 
snperintendent of schools, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Wednesday, July 12, high 
hall, 10.45 to 12.45—General topic, 
“Training while in Service: Its 
Weeds and Limitations”; ‘From the 
View-point of the Normal Teacher,” 
May L. Baright, Normal school, North 
Adams, Mass.; “From the View-point 
of the Primary Supervisor,” Hilla L. 
Sweeney, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I.; “From the 
View-point of the Superintendent,” 
William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schsols, Cambridge, Mass.; discus- 
siou, Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
3rown University, Providence, R. L.; 
Walter FR. Ranger, state superintend- 
ent of schools, Montpelier, Vt. 

Department of Home and School— 
President, Mary M. Abbott, Water- 
town, Conn., chairman educationa! 
conimittee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles F. Flagg, Portland, Me. 

Wednesday, July 12, First Parish 
church, 10.45 to 12.45—‘Ought the 
higher education of women to be 
made more practical?’”? Mrs. Sarah S. 
Platt Decker, president of General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mrs. 
Eva Perry Moore, St. Louis, Missouri, 
president National Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae; discussion. 

Thursday, July 13, City Hall, 10.45 
to 12.45—“How can the home and the 
school co-operate more effectively in 


school 








N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | ee 
BURT, Gen’l Passenger Agt., 


icturesque 
New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 


erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 











Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 














Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 


the ethical training of the child?” principal ticket office of the Company. 


Mrs. W. QO. Vallette, member of edu- 
cation committee, General Federa- 
tion, Goshen, Ind.;: Walter H. Small, 
superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





[Continued on page 641.] 
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Department of Primary Schools and 
IxXindergariens—President, Elizabeth 
Hall, Lewiston, Me., principal of the 
Normal Training school; secretary, 
Mary C. Shute, Boston Normal school. 

Tuesday, July 11, City Hall, 10.45 to 
12.45—‘Primary Reading,’ TEulalie 
Osgcod Grover, Chicago, Ill.; “‘zchool 
Gardens,” Sarah T. Palmer, priaicipal 
of. Practice school, State Normal 
school, Johnson, Vt.; address, M. Ade- 
laide Holton, supervisor of primary 
schcols, Minneapolis; “The Age of 
Plasticity,” Mary S. Snew, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thursday, July 15, First Parish 
church, 19.45 to 12.45—"The Kinder- 
garten as a Preparation fcr Grade 
Work,’ Helen L. Southgate, super- 
visor of kindergartens, Concord, N. 
H.: “‘The Work of a Mothers’ Club,” 
Mary I. Hamilton, Benjamin Dean 
kindergarten, South Boston: ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Kindergarten Occupations 
upon Children’s Home Work,” Lucy 
Kummer, principal of kindergarten, 
Rice training school, Boston, Ma:s.; 
“Stories for Children,” Mabel C. 
Bragg, State Normal school, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Department of High and Grammar 
Schools—President, John O. Norris, 
head master, high school, Charles- 
town; secretary, Augustus H. Kel'ey, 
master, Lyman district, East Boston. 

Wednesday, July 12, City Hall, 10.45 
to 12.45—“Correlation of High School 
and Grammar School Endeavor,’? Ray 
Greene Huling, head master, English 
high school, Cambridge; “Require- 
ments for Admission to College,” D. 
0. S. Lowell, English department, 
Roxbury Latin school, Boston. 

Thursday, July 13, High School Hall, 
10.45 to 12.45—‘“How We Teach Geog- 
raphy To-day,” Charles F. King, 
master, Dearborn district, Boston; 
“An Experiment in History Teach- 
ing,” Lotta A. Clark, history depart- 
ment, Charlestown high school, Bos- 
ton. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 633.) 





ties and ambitions from those of 
Sweden, and they chafe under a gov- 
ernment which allows them no 
chance to work out their destiny in 
their own way. The Norwegian par- 
liament recently enacted a law creat- 
ing a separate consular service, to be 
under the direction of a separate for- 
eign office. King Oscar had relin- 
quished the throne temporarily be- 
cause of illness, but he resumed his 
royal functions for the purpose of ve- 
toing the bill. Thereupon the Nor- 
wegian ministry resigned in a body, 
and refused to withdraw their resig- 
nations at the appeal of the King. 
They assured the King that his act 
was a violation of the independence 
and sovereignty of Norway. and 


would lead to a dissolution of the, 


union. There is even talk of possible 
war between the two Scandinavian 
partners. 
* + am 

The hearts of American sportsmen 
have been gladdened by the victory 
of the American yacht, Atlantic, in 
the great ocean race for the Kaiser’s 
cup. The yacht reached the I.izard in 
twelve days and four hours after 
leaving Sandy Hook, and would have 
done better still if she had not heea 
nearly becalmed after passing the 
Scilly islands. This is a time which 
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breaks all records. On one day she 
sailed 341 miles, which is phenomenal 
speed for a sailing craft. The Ger- 
man yacht, Hamburg, missed- the 
coveted prize, but she had the dis- 
tinction of coming in second, distanc- 
ing the other nine yachts, 
* * oF 

Secretary Morton has resigned his 
office in the navy department, in or- 
der that he may identify himself with 
certain great traction interests, for 
which he is better adapted than for 
eabinet duties. His resignation has 
been foreshadowed for some time, the 
incongruity of his association with an 
administration which has President 
Roosevelt’s views regarding the regu- 
lation of corporations being apparent 
to every one. But the politicians 
have been wholly taken by surprise 
by the President’s selection of 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more as his successor. 
parte is a lawyer, in the full vigor of 
life, and the ardor with which he has 
thrown himself into the cause of 
civil service reform and the protec- 
tion of Indian rights bodes ill to 
spoilsmen who may have designs 
upon his department. He is a great- 
grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, who 
was a brother to the great Napoleon. 





The passenger department of the 
Boston & Albany road has recently 
issued a handsomely illustrated forty- 
eight page pamphlet, “Summer homes 
on the Boston & Albany.” Jt con- 
tains many picturesque views along 
the line of the road with brief descrip- 
tive articles of a number of the most 
attractive places in which to spend a 
summer outing. It also gives a list 
of hotels and boarding places in these 
towns, and will be found useful in se- 
lecting the place’ for spending the 
coming vacation. An interesting ar- 
ticle entitled ““A Railread Idyl,” by 
Herbert W. Taylor, descriptive of the 
Berkshire Hills region, is also in- 
cluded in the pamphlet, copies of 
which may be obtained by addressing 
A. S. Hanson, general passenger 
agent, Boston. 


Nickel Plate Road Again Offering 
Very Low Round Trip Rates to 

~ Portland and Other Pacific Coast 
Points. 


Tickets on sale every day to Port- 
land and return, account the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, and on certain 
days in June, July, and August to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and re- 
turn, account of various national con- 
ventions. 

For full particulars regarding 
routes, rates, sleepers, etc., write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


4 
> 








DIRECTLY OPPOSITE. 


They say that opposites should wed: 
Too much alike, you'll clash; 

And so I’m Jooking for a girl 
Possessed of lots of cash! 
—Harold Melbourne, in December 

Tippincott’s. 


Mr. Bona-~ 


- ‘The Dixon Solid Crayons have gust 
been adopted to be used ex 

te eity of uae 
standard in New 


hold their own in 





others that seem to be earerer 
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SU MMER SCHOOLS. 


_ THE SUMMER TERM. 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
a ey name ig ae ma hive 


Thysics ch _ Botan 7 Naeare Study, 
8 em. rea ; 
aaa. h, Eng- 
sone and lat 
it is given on the college, records for com- 
ted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate, 
padpoes Prof. JAMES 8. ‘Drone Basin 
e. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English aud 
American Literature, French, erman, Greek, 
American and European History, —_ Math- 
ematics, Music agar re ay 
For informati on, address P’ F. 
H. QUINN, Director College » Hal, University 








. _of Pennsylvania, Philadelp 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Saat eeg oor Greek, tata, rae de phe 4 

Senen® italia: a Banish h Mistory, 

c n nis H 
Psychology, Ph oy bation i cna 
Pure Design, Draw — Archi- 
Sous, rawing, T — of itectu 

eap of Sebetsmans Gane Architecture, 
Mathetnaties, Survey re ang: opwork, amgeies a 
0 Geogra: 
in in Phyescal Ba Educati on. eae AS coaleel's an8 de- 
imarily for teachers, but are open 
7 thout < entrance examination to all qualified 
—. The University Libraries, Museums 
boratories, etc., will be at the service o 
members of the Summer School. The School 
_. Wednesday, - 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, A —— 15t For full Announce- 
ment, address am LOVE, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mas. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 








AS Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 


land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, SS Sew on 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 











ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting . 15 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative th 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on applicationto 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER **25=55* AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
NOW 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS'’ 


Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Member- 


XCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bid 
Portiand, 


EFFECTIVE 
e. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 136 geyteton Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


American Teachers Bureau, St. 


Louis, 28th year. 





EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
—aea 1890 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with geod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. 





Ye 





mE SCIENCE ountanch 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 









Winship | 
Teachers’ | 
Agency | 





POOSOOCOO 


29-A Beacon St. ... 














Some New Books 





Title. 


Essentials in English History 
Essentials in American History 
Half Hours with the Lower Animals............. 
History and Government of the United States.. 
Essentials of Latin for Beginners...... 

Place of Industries in Elementary Education. 
Latin Composition.—Part I 
Latin Com a eaet Il. 
American Phon 
A First View of 
Hamlet 
Dick Whittington and Other Stories............ 
Nature Study vlan Lins uns chaipe enw eees sabe soc 
History of the Pacitic Northwest 
Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables...... edees 
Primary — * crm and Second Book) 
The Easy Prim 
Cham bers’ Practical New Standard Speller..... 


Terre rr ey Me eee es eee eee 


SeTeeeee Cee Cee ee Cee eee eee, 


SPOSSCOOCOOD 
j 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. . | 
2) 
Boston, Mass. @ 
+ 
WM. F. JARVIS @| 
ALVIN F. PEASE. +4 
. 
Author. Publisher. — 
Walker & Hart American Book Co., .-¥.— 
Hart — 
Holden ee $e ss co 
Chancellor “ = s “ — 
Pearson pa: 46 — 
Dopp Univ. of Chicago Press c hicago. 1.10 
D*< oge Ginn & Co, Boston. 50 
.60 
Anderson os 20 
00 





1. 
Moody& Lovett Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.1. 
Clarke [Eds.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Lang [Ed.] Longmans, Green & Co., sia 


9D 


McMurry he Macmillan Uo., * -60 
Schafer ™ = = —s ia 

ee ad ‘ “ 25 
Sloan . ~ -20 | 
Buckwalter Parker P. Simmons, N. ¥.—— 


Roe [Ed.} Laird & Lee, Chicago. soa 








Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


TON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
a: Open to both sexes. Address the 
ony 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE. RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal . W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ass. For both sexes. 
AR the Principal, A.G.BoYDEN, A 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JounN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

















BRIDGEWATER, 
For oEx, AM. 
if 








STE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramIncHam, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For oo address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. 


# Price-List, 


PUBLISHING A2 in 


27-29 West 234 se. 


qomPany@? ae aig 


st 
N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 
SS OSTON, MASS. 






































Subscribers who wish a free 
of Education sent to a friend 


with the friend’s name and address. 


specimen copy of the Journal 
will kindly send us a postal 
NEW ENGLAND 


| service, 





PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


Up in Vermont. 


DELIGHTFUL RESORTS FOR THOSE WHO 
LOVE LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


The genial summer time is here and 
the vacation question is uppermost in 
the minds of all who believe in the 
yearly respite from the cares of busi- 
hess and homekeeping. Persons who 
are wise will consider the claims of 
all the various regions which invite 
the summer visitor, and in so doing 
they cannot fail to become aware of 
the fact that Vermont offers un- 
equaled inducements to those who 
love the country, and the out-of-dosr 
life, which is becoming so popular. 
The Central Vermont railway has is- 
sued this year a beautifully illus- 
trated handbook of the delightful 
summer country reached by the 
Green Mountains route. This is 
something that every family should 
see hefore making any definite plans 
for the summer. It describes the 
charms of the villages nestling among 
the green hills, the famous Winooski 
valley with its comfortable farms, 
Lake Champlain’s picturesque islands 
and shores, and the resorts in the 
Green Mountains, where pure air and 
magnificent views are yearly attract- 
ing thousands from the close and 
crowded cities. This book is sent for 
six cents in stamps, enclosed to T. H. 
Hanley, Central Vermont railway, £69 
oe street, Boston. 

FE 


— Rates to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo and Return 
via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Account the Epworth League and 
Eagles’ convention. For rates, dates 
on which tickets are sold, return 
limits, and full information reearding 
routes, sleepers, etc., write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 





> 


The following circular has been is- 
sued from the Belgian Legation, 
Washington, D. C.:— 

The Belgian government has de- 
cided to hold an International Con- 
gress at Mons (Belgium), on Septem- 
ber 24, 1905, the topics of which will 
be: Commercial and technical edu- 
eation, science of statistics, political 
economy, custom-tariffs, navigation, 
colonization, diplomatic and consular 
and, in general, means of 
promoting commerce and civilization. 

King Leopold, who takes great in- 
terest in this congress, has been 
graciously pleased to grant his high 
patronage. His majesty will prob- 
ably attend the inaugurai sitting and 
deliver the opening speech. 

Five cabinet ministers and the 
speakers of the Belgian Senate and 
House of Representatives have been 
appointed honorary presidents 

The Belgian government has for- 
mally expressed to the cabinet of 
Washington its desire of receiving an 
official delegation from America. 

At the same time, King Leopold’s 
government would be much gratified 
if some of the scientific societies and 
prominent citizens of this country 
would attend the congress and sub- 
mit reports dealing with questions on 
the program. 

The Belgian minister has the honor 
to invite the participation of all in- 
stitutions and persons interested in 
the study of economics, and is ready 
to give them full particulars in re- 
gard to the congress. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
glacier teacher is a forbidding epithet, for one thinks first of the ice. 


THE else beside cold 


before seen, 


But the glacier is something 
A city superintendent was interviewing in our office a candidate whom we had not 
and in whom we were naturally interested. She answered his questions thoughtfully, carefully, 
absolutely without personal color, aiming only to tell just what was true, but gave to both the superintendent 
and us an impression of unusual strength. “1 don’ t know what it is about that woman,” he said after she 
was gone, “‘ but I believe she is bound to succeed.”’ “*‘ She is of the glacier variety,’ we replied; ‘ ‘quiet, placid, 
apparently doing little, but all the time fixed GLACIER ting there. The steady river is perhaps the 
in purpose, steady in ‘effort, continually -get- ideal; but you have alsc the purling brook 
teacher, gurgling along, pleasant to see and listen to, and useful. but subject to dams and drouths and 


freshets The n there is your waterfall teacher, making a great show and stirring up lots of froth, useful in 
her way, but extravagant of her own and her pupils’ nervous energy. Occasionally you strike this 
glacier teacher, unnoticed ofttimes, but always getting there, inevitable, bringing her TEACHER 
pupils through with absolute certainty. There is much to be said for the glacier........--- 





‘5 Ly. sen com- 
| will start on its third and last week but one at 
the Tremont Theatre next Monday, celebrating the 
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4 1905 MAID 
Before, 
There are meters of accent, 
And meters of tone 
But the best of all meters 
Is to meet her alone 
After 
There are letters of accent, 
And letters of ton 
But the bes of letters 
Is to let her alcne Ex. 
° 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while) 
teething, with perfect success. It | 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best | 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris-| 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 


part of the world. Be sure to ask for| 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


oo 


Here are two excuses for lateness 
and non-attendance at schcol:- 

“Dear Miss: Vill you be so il 
as to forgive Johnny for being behind | 
time this morning, as he was unable! 
to discover his sox, which afterwards 
proved to be in the ash pit, where 
they had no doubt been deposited by 
the family dog, which we intend to 
get ridof at our earliest conven- 
ierce.”’ 

The secend is even more unusual:— 
“Samuel can not come to school 
this afternoon as he has glued his 
head to the dresser and we have not 
been able to separate him yet.’— 


Philadelphia Record. 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
nts, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 





| 
le 


THE 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY senosis’“ana Families 


and FOREIGN «superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to pare nts. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 








1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


‘Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. = now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


| 


(Robert L. Myers), 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





THE SOUTH AND WEST #2, ame 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
|has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
poems For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
| W Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
| Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, W asb., 313 kookery hk. Los Angeles, Cal.,525 Stimson Bk. 


Schermerhorn pe via seen, | 
Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton PI. 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








MANHATTAN BLpG. 





THE BRE 


WER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAN 


D AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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} | CHILD STUDY OF THE 
SUMMER PILGRIMAGES 
| IN NEW ENGLAND aneeen 


Tales from Mythology 
By Epwin M. Bacon 


| Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
LITERARY HISTORIC 
PILGRIMAGES PILGRIMAGES By Grace ADELE PIERCE 
IN IN | 
It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
NEW ENGLAND NEW ENGLAND the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
TI : x bE A stede. of the cok: at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
ie Share of New E.ng- ‘ 5S 7, Call) 
land writers in Ameri- || history of our country, | | | to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
can literature, charm- made vivid and real child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
ingly taught through through the inspiration | | | familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
toe of sir - f visits to many land- | ; -— : — 
stories of their lives, ee ie reall the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
visits to the places marks and sites where ‘ - 
where they lived and historic events have | Satyr = told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
wrote and about which taken place. | inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


| 

] 

| 

they wrote. } 


Cloth - $1.50 Cloth - $1.20 Boards Illustrated Price, 40 cents 





Profusely illustrated 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
| - | 29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 











Boston «& Maine R. R. | 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS | 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts | 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. | 
Central Massachusetts, Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Adéress: ae tg Department Boston & Maine R. R., Bestes. Shese. 
J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


W | N ~ H | Pp WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
aaa every part of the country 


’ 
TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
A G E N C Y WM, F. JARVIS TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 


























ALVIN F. PEASE 











